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THE RAPHAEL MADONNA 


By TANCRED BORENIUS 


MONG the Madonnas of Raphael, 
the “ great”? Cowper Madonna is 
peculiarly easy to place in the artist’s 
development and career, for, unlike 

the great majority of Raphael’s Madonna 
pictures, it is both signed and dated. Signature 
and date have taken the form which was 
particularly favoured by the master; they 
are inscribed on the border of the Virgin’s 
robe, which is decorated with gold ornaments 
and where we read on the right near her neck: 
“MD VIII, R.V. PIN.” 

Being painted in 1508, the picture thus 
belongs to the very end of the artist’s Florentine 
period, which indeed terminates in that year 
on his proceeding to Rome to commence the 
decoration of the Stanze in the Vatican. 


Raphael first came to Florence in 1504, and 
the years which he spent there form a phase 


of the utmost importance and interest in the 
master’s evolution. It was in Florence that 
he went beyond the limitations of his Umbrian 
training and learnt the secrets of structural 
draughtsmanship and plastic design. It is a 
fascinating pursuit to follow the reflections, in 
Raphael’s art, of this study of the work of the 
great Florentine masters, both of those that 
had already passed away—such as Donatello, 
Masaccio, and Antonio del Pollaiuolo—and of 
those that were then alive and working around 
him, Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, and 
Fra Bartolomeo being among these the prin- 
cipal artistic forces influencing the development 
of Raphael. 

The subject of the “ Madonna and Child” 
was one which Raphael all through his career 
never grew weary of, and during his Florentine 
period the Madonnas predominate in a par- 
ticular fashion in his production, seeing that 
during this time he was engaged on next to 
no great work of mural decoration, the soli- 
tary exception being the fresco of the Trinity 
painted during visits to Perugia in 1505-1507. 
The series of the Florentine Madonnas begins 
with the “ Madonna del Granduca” in the 
Palazzo Pitti, a composition which, as Professor 
Woelfflin has noted, is still full of Umbrian 
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spirit: the Virgin is shown, standing, and the 
play of lines and arrangement of planes are 
of the utmost simplicity. Closely akin to the 
““ Madonna del Granduca” is the “ little ” 
Cowper Madonna, now in the collection of 
Mr. Widener of Philadelphia : as a composition 
still essentially “ frontal,” though the Virgin 
is already shown seated—a motive which, 
with the exception of the “ Madonna della 
Casa Tempi” in the old Pinakothek at 
Munich, henceforth becomes universal in 
Raphael’s Florentine Madonnas. Gradually, 
the differentiation of the planes and the 
accentuation of axes become more and more 
complex in these compositions, and at the 
very end of this evolution we have the “ great ” 
Cowper Madonna, of which Crowe and Caval- 
caselle appositely remarked that “ more than 
any other of the works of Raphael’s middle 
time it illustrates the grand realism of the 
school of Fra Bartolomeo.” The young artist 
has learnt his lesson, as taught in the shadow of 
Giotto’s campanile; and he is now ready to 
go on to the great tasks of monumental design 
which, at the bidding of Pope Julius II, await 
him in Rome. 

Won for England by an eighteenth-century 
diplomatist accredited in Florence, the picture, 
together with the “ little ” Cowper Madonna, 
long formed a centre of great attraction to 
students of Raphael from near and far. The 
two pictures were one of the principal goals 
of Passavant, when, nearly a hundred years ago, 
he came to this country in search of material for 
his study of Raphael, eventually elaborated into 
his great monograph on the artist. Similarly 
in his account of the Panshanger treasures, 
Dr. Waagen leads off with a couple of en- 
thusiastic pages on the two Raphael Madonnas. 
Since those days England has lost a con- 
siderable proportion of its Raphaels, even if 
retaining no small share as inalienable public 
property ; and the passing of this, one of the 
very last Raphael Madonnas to remain in 
English private possession, may be said to close 
a memorable episode in the history of picture 
collecting in this country. 





AN 
MICHELANGELO DA CARAVAGGIO 


By ADOLFO VENTURI 


N the picture gallery of the Castle of 

Udine, recently enriched by Austria’s 

restitution of a stupendous Vittor Car- 

paccio, “‘ Christ Amid the Implements of 
the Passion,” there is a hidden treasure—an 
anonymous canvas hanging in a room crowded 
with pictures, which bears the certain impress 
of the genius of Michelangelo da Caravaggio. 
It represents St. Francis, who has received the 
stigmata and is being succoured by an angel 
—a new and truly seventeenth-century con- 
ception, with a landscape background plunged 
in darkness. And the movement of the 
figures—illuminated by a vivid flash of light, 
like the ray of a reflector ; the oblique disposi- 
tion, which builds up the composition in a 
diagonal, with a power of synthesis unique in 
Italian art of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ; the cold whites, which become grey 
in the shadows ; the thickness of the folds in the 
monkish serge, spread over the rigid body—at 
once reveals the work of the great Lombard, 
who closed the Cimquecento and opened a 
new world for art, with his vision orientated 
around the two poles of light and shade in a 
way that no one before him had discerned. 
Around, the night absorbs the forms of things 
and the desert plain is submerged in it, as far 
as the arrow of silver which cuts the distant 
horizon and alone constructs the dark scene 
in depth. It is scarcely possible to perceive 
through the shadow the tree trunks and the 
hooded form of the sleeping monk; in the 
foreground, near the swooning saint, a re- 
flection of the great brightness that makes 
the dazzling sculpturesque group stand out 
against the background touches the flowers 
and tufts of large curling leaves that Cara- 
vaggio was so fond of. The body of the saint, 
benumbed in the tension of a mortal spasm, 
enclosed in the sheath of his cowl, with a 
pointed head, forms an oblique which is 
continued in the mass of converging folds in 
the [angel’s ?] silvery tunic and culminates in 
the large knot at his side. The light, which 
absorbs the colours, creates the forms, and 
not the forms only, but the composition in 
its powerful crossing of two diagonals—the 
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UNKNOWN PICTURE BY 


reclining form of the saint and the bowed image 
of the angel. Confined to a small space, it at 
once gives the sensation of mass, builds up the 
space, describes the planes, defines the texture 
and solidity of the forms. The synthesis of 
all the elements of painting has been obtained. 

The luminous edge of the angel’s wing 
completes the diagonal constructed by means 
of the forms in light, and this diagonal is 
crossed by the oblique line formed by the 
virile figure of the angel, who makes his arm a 
pillow for the saint’s head. The massive torso, 
polished like marble by the light that invests 
it, and of its own accord creates the plastic 
relief of the rounded bust and of the solid, 
oval head, detaching them from the surround- 
ing shadow; the powerful roundness of the 
knee, which acts as a lever for the body of the 
fallen saint, recall the work of Caravaggio in 
his middle period—-above all, the great altar- 
piece of Sant’ Agostino in Rome-~as does also 
the intensity of the shadow, which models the 
energetic and closed features of the face, 
hollows out deeply the base of the neck, and 
brings out with force the projection of the 
clavicula. The model for the angel must 
certainly have been a rude native of Rome, 
with his low, stubborn forehead invaded by 
the locks of his thick, vigorous black hair, like 
by a tuft of drooping grass; his hard, solid 
features and thick eyebrows stretched like 
black bars over the gravity of his eyelids. 
And yet the light evokes from this image, 
inspired by the sane and crude reality of 
Caravaggio, a rare and precious beauty in the 
linen drapery congealed into complex crystals 
of ice, of flakes, like gigantic petals, suddenly 
become fixed in the air, as they break from the 
knot at his side, where the whiteness of the 
linen grows grey in the shadow. The neatly 
projecting knuckles of the rounded hands 
might have been modelled by the young 
Velazquez, notwithstanding the dry solidity of 
the texture; while the ascetic tension of the 
tunic over the figure of the saint, and the 
smooth closeness of the material anticipate, in 
our opinion, the sublime formal rigidity of 
Zurbaran. 





An Unknown Picture 


by Michelangelo da Caravaggio 





ST. FRANCIS TENDED BY AN ANGEL 


By Michelangelo da Caravaggio 


In the Castle Museum, Udine 


In the figure of the saint, the violent, the 
brutal Michelangelo da Caravaggio—who was 
sometimes placed under the ban of the Church 
for his pictures, treated with simple, earthly 
reality—touches a note of superhuman lyrical 
expression through the strong light and shade 
that seal the eyes, steeped in darkness beneath 
the violent glare of the eyelids, with the 
impress of death, the parched lips, the scar-like 
wrinkles of the forehead, and, bathing the 
face in that cold spasm, it diminishes as it 
is gradated down the recumbent form, and 
appears to mark, together with the slow move- 
ment of the folds, the slackening of the blood 
in the veins, the end of life. 

All around death appears to fall with the 
darkness, and the cold gleam of light on the 
horizon strikes the final accent of the drama, 
immortalized in a group of sublime plastic 
unity; the last flicker of life is being extin- 
guished in the eyes of the dying monk, so 


suddenly cut off; the last flash of light rends 
the veil of night. In no other work, perhaps, 
did Michelangelo Amerighi, with the sublime 
simplicity of his compact and concise language, 
express so tragically the drama of the spirit in 
the opposed reality of light and shade. 

We should not like to close this brief 
presentation of a so far unknown masterpiece 
without recalling an important note by Tancred 
Borenius to his article, “‘ An Early Caravaggio 
Rediscovered,” * on a picture representing 
the “‘ Death of St. Francis,” which is mentionea 
in a will of 1597, and which, as lately as 
1894, was in the Church of San Giacomo di 
Fagagua, in Friuli: a work that can perhaps be 
identified with the picture of the “ Stigmata ” 
at Udine. At first sight the picture might be 
taken to represent the extreme agony of the 
Blessed Francis, his passing from this earth. 


* See APOLLO, July 1925. 








A MASTER WILHELM OF COLOGNE 


(Discovered at Bruges with the co-operation of Dr. Max J. Friedlander) 


AND AN APPEAL TO TECHNICAL ART CRITICS FOR A SOLUTION OF THE ENIGMA OF THE 
“MAITRE DE FLEMALLE” 


By EMILE RENDERS 


EXHIBITED in January 1927, at the 
Burlington Fine Art Club, a picture by 
Master Wilhelm of Cologne,* which I 
am told aroused a great deal of curiosity. 
Some art critics appeared sceptical about this 
unknown picture without a pedigree; others, 
better connoisseurs, and among them the 
editor of APOLLO, took quite a special interest 
in it. I authorized the latter to reproduce it 
in his important journal, and in reply to a 
flattering request I have here collected some 
notes relating to the history of the discovery 
and identification of this painting. 

Before deciding to acquire so important 
a work—as hitherto the sole object of my 
studies had been Flemish pictures of the 
fifteenth century—I had recourse to the insight 
of one of the most powerful art critics of 
Europe, the learned historian and technical 
expert, Dr. Max J. Friedlander. With an 
amiability and disinterestedness to which I 
must do homage, he placed himself at my 
disposal, and recently authorized me to publish 
for the readers of APOLLO the correspondence 
we exchanged in 1924. 

It was at the beginning of that year that 
a happy concourse of circumstances brought 
me into the presence of this work in a private 
house at Bruges. Its owner, an old man of 
eighty, had received it from an uncle who had 
been dead for many long years. I had barely 
seen the picture when I thought of some works 
I had once admired in the Museum of Cologne 
and which showed similarities with the one 
I had before my eyes. 

As the owner had never thought of having 
his picture photographed, I made a pencil 
sketch of it and took detailed notes of the 
colours and pictorial characteristics. I sent 


* Early Flemish Paintings in the Renders Collection at Bruges, 
by G. Hulin de Loo and Edouard Michel. (London: Batsford, 
Ltd.), 1927. 
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these first notes to Dr. Friedlander, who replied 
on March 15, 1924, as follows : 

“* [ have received both your letters and the 
sketch of the picture, which really seems to 
be a work of the so-called Master Wilhelm. 

“TI have so much faith in your sound 
judgment that I think you can safely trust your 
own instinct. These things are rare in the 
highest degree. You can easily study the 
case in Cologne. As soon as you send me a 
photograph I will write to you more definitely 
about this subject which interests me very 
much.” 

I at once went to Cologne, where I was 
able to convince myself that my discovery 
must without doubt be attributed to a great 
Rhenish master of about 1400: the style was 
identical, the technique similar, the general 
aspect and character of drawing the same. 
But here it was necessary to press the problem 
closer and to inquire which master it might 
well be——-Master Wilhelm, Weinrich von Wesel, 
the Veronica Master ? I sent a detailed report 
to Dr. Friedlander, saying: “The Bruges 
picture was without the least dovbt by the 
author of the ‘Calvary’ in the Museum at 
Cologne, it seems to me also that it should be 
attributed to the author of the ‘ Madonna mit 
der Wickenbliite,’ and I find it impossible to 
discover any difference of technique or pictorial 
handwriting between the pictures attributed 
to the three Rhenish masters of about 1400.” 

Here is the interesting reply I received, in 
which I found the explanation of my triple 
attribution. 

**T hasten to explain to you the somewhat 
obscure description of the early Cologne 
pictures. Long ago a group of pictures, to 
which the ‘ Madonna mit der Wicke,’ the 
‘Veronica’ in Munich and other panels 
belonged, was placed together, and the best of 
the Cologne pictures of about 1400 were 
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A Master Wilhelm of Cologne 


hypothetically labelled ‘ Master Wilhelm.’ 
Afterwards there arose other conjectures about 
the name (Weinrich von Wesel). Then, stupidly 
enough,somepictures ofthe group were declared 
to be forgeries. Out of precaution, the painter 
was now termed the ‘ Veronica Master,’ in 
order that the unjustly questioned ‘ Madonna 
mit der Wicke’ might be left aside. 

““ So it appears that your picture is by the 
best of the Cologne painters, who has been 
called sometimes one thing, sometimes another 
in German literature. If your picture equals 
the ‘Crucifixion’ in Cologne and the ‘ Madonna 
mit der Wicke’ in quality, I advise you to 
buy it.” 

Thus it was, thanks to the valuable assis- 
tance and recommendation of Dr. Friedlander, 
that I decided to buy the picture. I sent a 
photograph to Berlin and received by return 
of post the following reply : 

“The Cologne picture is certainly an 
admirable work by the so-called Master 
Wilhelm, who has also been called the ‘ Meister 
der Wickenbliite’ or the Master of St. 
Veronica. I do not think that anything better 
exists in that style, and congratulate you on 
your acquisition.” 

From the foregoing I conclude that it is 
by means of a minute examination of the 
material, the handling, the form, the modelling, 
and what I should call the calligraphy, or 
graphic and pictorial handwriting peculiar 
to each master, that I detected the similarities 
between my acquisition and the group of works 
by the Rhenish master mentioned above. 

These questions of attribution are the most 
delicate that can present themselves to criticism. 
They call for extensive preparatory studies, 
and require both the historian and the technical 
specialist together. These qualities are not 
often to be found in the same art critic. 
Henceforth, in order to find a rapid solution 
for the difficulties that may arise in attributing 
a work, a close collaboration will be necessary 
between the historian, who has recourse to 
critical sources, and the technical specialist, 
expert in pictorial handwriting, who studies 
the calligraphy and the palette of a master. 


x * * 


There remains a burning problem to be 
solved for those who are interested in the 
school of the Netherlands. I do not despair 
of seeing one day an authorized art critic 


arise, who, basing his argument on the same 
methods of investigation, will give a clear and 
definite solution of that unsolved problem, 
the enigma of the “ Maitre de Flemalle.” 

What do the archives tell us concerning 
Robert Campin, Jacques Daret, and Rogelet de 
le Pasture ? 

Robert Campin, born in 1379, probably 
at Valenciennes, established himself at Tournai 
in 1406 in the capacity of a master painter. 
He remained there till his death in 1444. The 
documents inform us that in 1427 Jacques 
Daret and Rogelet de le Pasture, both natives 
of Tournai, entered the atelier of Campin as 
apprentices. The rules of the corporation of 
painters requiring a term of five years of study, 
J. Daret and R. de le Pasture must have left 
that atelier in 1432, qualified as masters. The 
freedom of the company gave a man the right 
to work for his own account, and in no way 
signified that the master was a painter of the 
first order. 

History does not mention a single work by 
Robert Campin, and, so far, not a single work 
can be definitely attributed to him. 

Our eminent art critic, Prof. Hulin de Loo, 
has been able to authenticate a_ retable 
composed of a series of panels executed by 
Jacques Daret. These pictures, painted in 
1434, show us an old-fashioned and archaic 
style, similar to that of the first works attributed 
to the anonymous Maitre de Flemalle and 
painted about 1425. The colour and the 
weakness of drawing in these four panels 
denote an atelier of the second rank.* 

Where are the works of Rogelet de le 
Pasture? Our Walloon historians identify 
Rogelet de le Pasture (co-disciple of Jacques 
Daret) with the great painter Rogier van der 
Weyden, Roger de le Pasture, also a native of 
Tournai, the son of Henry de le Pasture, a 
cutler and not a sculptor. 

Taking this hypothetic identification for a 
fact, and seeing in the works of Jacques Daret 
(the co-disciple of Rogelet) a resemblance of 
style with the earliest works attributed to the 
** Maitre de Flemalle,” the historians have 
come to the conclusion that this anonymous 
master can be none other than Robert Campin. 
Hence there arose the hypothesis, which has 
become a veritable dogma, of the existence of 
a powerful Walloon atelier directed by Robert 


* Cf. Max Friedlander: Altniederlandische Malerei, vol. ii, 
p. 60. 
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A Master Wilhelm of Cologne 


Campin and having formed the painter of 
genius, Rogier van der Weyden, and Jacques 
Daret. 

The documents tell us further that: (a) the 
Master Rogier, paying a visit to his native 
town in 1426, was received by the magistrates 
and great dignitaries of the city of Tournai; 
(6) that on this occasion the magistrates 
offered their august visitor, the native of 
Tournai, eight portions of wine, an important 
present given only to visitors of mark; (c) that 
a year after this ostentatious reception Rogelet 
entered the atelier of Campin in order to begin 
his apprenticeship there ! ! ! 

It now remains to be proved that the 
apprentice Rogelet is indeed the great Master 
Rogier van der Weyden, called alternately 
by the historians of the period Master Rogier 
of Bruges, disciple of Jan van Eyck, and 
Master Rogier of Brussels. On this proof 
depends the existence of a powerful atelier 
in Tournai, as well as the identification of the 
anonymous Maitre de Flemalle with Robert 
Campin. 

Why do not the Walloon historians admit 
honestly that this proof has never been es- 
tablished and that it is necessary to prove, 
not by ambiguous arguments, nor by hypo- 
theses, but by documents, that “‘ Rogelet ” is 
neither a namesake nor a relative of the great 
Rogier ? Have not these same historians 
assured us that the patronymic “ de le Pasture” 
was as common in the Walloon country as 
“Van der Weyden ” was in Flanders ? 

Personally, I am convinced that this proof 
will never be arrived at, and that, so far, the 
world of art historians has been mystified 
by the very comprehensible but illusionary 
dream of some Walloon historians eager for 
more glory. 


* * * 


I see in the last works attributed to the 
Maitre de Flemalle, the presumed Robert 
Campin, a technique and a graphic and pic- 
torial handwriting absolutely identical with 
those which we may see in the first works 
attributed to Roger van der Weyden, the 
disciple of Jan van Eyck at Bruges. 

I see in the Mérode “‘ Annunciation,” in 
the Salting “ Virgin,” the “ Nativity,” the 
little ‘‘ St. George,” the “‘ Virgin in Glory,” 
etc., enclosure walls, gates of cities and of 
private houses such as were built in Western 
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Flanders at that time; the architecture of 
Bruges, so peculiar in its character, and the 
materials employed pink bricks and white 
stones — prove it clearly.* 

And in order to mention but‘one example 
in a thousand of the handwriting of Rogier : 
Where is the art critic, able to read and analyse 
form and modelling, who will maintain that 
the hands of the Virgin with a nimbus, in the 
Johnson collection (“ Christ and the Virgin ”’), 
do not reveal the handwriting, the authentic 
signature of Master Rogier ? Would it not be 
naive to suppose that the powerful Maitre de 
Flemalle would have appealed to Rogier for 
the execution of these hands ? 

To paint a history is to write it with a 
brush in the language of the land, and there 
is no example of two men having had abso- 
lutely identical handwritings. To pretend the 
contrary would be to believe the impossible. 

It is this similarity of handwriting and of 
style that caused so many German art critics 
to hesitate, and that aroused in Belgium so 
many bitter and regrettable discussions between 
Flemish experts and Walloon historians. These 
discussions became so violent that our dis- 
tinguished scholar, Prof. Hulin de Loo, thought 
it necessary to intervene, and proposed two 
successive and provisionary attributions while 
leaving the door wide open for discussion. 

I am troubled at the thought that in order 
to prove the imaginary existence of a great 
Walloon atelier the historians of Tournai have 
not hesitated to take away, in favour of the 
obscure painter Robert Campin, a portion of 
the colossal @uvre produced by Rogier from 
about 1425 to 1464, and in which, while 
tracing all the time the same handwriting, we 
can follow step by step the evolution of his con- 
ception, construction, execution, and style— 
a natural evolution for every great genius 
seeking to attain the height of perfection. 

If the usurped works were honestly restored 
to Rogier of Bruges and of Brussels, the 
evolution of this master would fall clearly and 
naturally into three great periods: (1) the 
student period of studio formulas, when the 
young painter formed himself by the faithful 
and conscientious imitation of Nature, down 
to the smallest details; (2) the period of the 


* At Tournai nothing but the blue-black stone of the country 
was employed before the end of the fifteenth century, and the 
upper storeys of the wooden houses never projected one over the 
other. See Soil de Moriamé : L’Habitation Tournaisienne. 
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complete expansion of the painter’s personality, 
in the course of which he still consults with 
powerful freedom, fine sculpture, and Nature in 
all her grandeur; (3) and lastly, the final 
period of synthesis, of abstraction, and of 
spiritualization of Nature and matter. 

I sincerely believe that the works attributed 
to the anonymous Maitre de Flemalle, the 
presumed Campin, are the works of the Bruges 
period of Rogier van der Weyden, influenced 
(before his definite removal to Brussels) by 
the projections of light and shade invented and 
so magisterially launched by that great genius 
Jan van Eyck. I also believe that Robert 
Campin was some sort of a painter; that his 
pupil Rogelet dele Pasture remained as obscure* 
as his master; ard that Jacques Daret was a 
belated imitator of the first works of Rogier 
van der Weyden of Bruges and of Brussels. 

It is interesting to mention a few anomalies. 
The earliest paintings at present attributed to 
Robert Campin (born in 1378) date from about 
1425. These works show many signs of the 
weakness peculiar to a young artist, whereas 
Campin was at that time 47 years of age! 
Where are the works executed by Campin 
before 1425 ? 


Rogier van der Weyden was born at 
Tournai in 1399. The earliest work attributed 
to him is the famous “‘ Descent from the Cross” 
in the Escurial, his masterpiece, painted about 


1440.+ Where are the works executed by the 
great master before that date, works which at 
that time had already brought him a great 
reputation far beyond the seas ? { 

The hypothesis that the apprentice Rogelet 
became so strong in the art of painting that 


* See Max Friedlander: Die Altniederlandische Maleret, vol. ii, 
p. 13. Also Winkler: Der Meister von Flemalle und Rogier van 
der Weyden, p. 195, Note 1. 


* As Dr. F. Winkler has shown, the date prior to 1431 claimed 
for the execution of the “‘ Miraflores ” triptych rests on a legend. 
This triptych was ordered by King John II and inaugurated in 
1445. The style clearly shows that it was painted after the 
** St. Barbara of the Prado ”’ (Weil altarpiece). 


+ The weaknesses of a copyist must not be mistaken for those 
of a young painter. What we see in the Louvre “‘ Annunciation” 
are the weaknesses of a copyist. The original work, which is lost, 
must have been executed not much before 1440. 
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his old master suddenly became a genius 
appears improbable, and it is frankly ridiculous 
to maintain that a great master should bind 
himself as apprentice to Campin. 

At the time when the Maitre de Flemalle 
was impetuously painting the ‘“ Frankfort 
Thief” in quite a modern style, Daret his 
pupil was working in an anemic and antiquated 
manner. 

I am convinced that the enigma of the 
Maitre de Flemalle can only be solved by a 
study of the graphic and pictorial handwriting 
of the works attributed to this master, and not 
by some rare and laconic text found in the 
archives. The examination of a pictorial 
handwriting must be made in front of the 
works themselves. This necessitates frequent 
journeys, which I myself have undertaken 
several times: Vienna, Berlin, Frankfort, 
London, Antwerp, Paris, Dijon, Beaune, 
Aix-en-Provence, Escurial, and Madrid. 

I realize that the enigma of the Maitre de 
Flemalle cannot be discussed or solved by a 
Belgian without his being immediately sus- 
pected of partiality according to whether he is 
a Fleming or a Walloon. It is with this motive 
that, without wishing to offend or ignore our 
great Belgian art critics, I make this pressing 
appeal to the learned experts of Germany, 
England, Holland,and France, to replace this 
burning and difficult problem on to the right 
footing by using the method of investigation 
mentioned above. 

After this appeal, as daring as it is un- 
expected, the general mass of art critics will 
scoff at me. Some few scholars, men of 
moderation and impartiality, feeling that 
everyone has the right to put forward an idea, 
will apply themselves to further study. They 
will remember the many hesitations and 
contradictions expressed by Passavant, Tir- 
menich, Rickarts, Tschudi, Friedlander, 
Winkler, etc., hesitations which would dis- 
appear in adopting my theory. After such 
a re-examination the scholars will tell me 
frankly if I am right or wrong. 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
DECORATION—XX 


MURRAY ADAMS-ACTON, F.S.A. 


NGLISH civic 

architecture at 

the present 

time does not 
seem to express the 
best artistic talent of 
the country, as the im- 
portance of architecture 
in the scheme of human 
development is grossly 
underrated. More 
typical of our age than 
art are huge commer- 
cial undertakings and 
scientific experiments 
unconducive to artistic 
progress. Our streets 
are composed of build- 
ings which lack rhythm 


and architectural grace. 

Without co-ordina- 
tion on the part of 
architects and the in- 


FIG. I 
creasing number of IN OPEN METALWORK 
persons rich enough to 
“* decree ”’ building operations, large cities tend 
more and more to achieve a jumble instead 
of a harmony. Of two architects who differ 
in style one may live in Watford and the 
other in Wales. Each may design a building 
for a town in whose general architectural 
expression neither is interested, and by coinci- 
dence their designs materialize side by side. 
The capitalist employing each of these pro- 
fessional men seeks, primarily, convenience in 
the premises erected for him and, secondly, an 
effect assertive of his own importance. Thus 
civic architectural harmony nowadays is mainly 
confined to matters like the width of streets 
and the objective results of hygienic regulations. 
Consider, in London alone, the buildings 
which we have been given during the last 
twenty years. Within a short radius of our 
new circus at Piccadilly, which in character is 
influenced by the French chateau architecture 
of la Brosse, we have two new theatres designed 
in the style of the high Renaissance of Italy: 


A MODERN SCREEN 


one so rich in orna- 
mentation and colour 
that there is hardly a 
plain surface upon 
which the eye can rest. 
Not far away in Regent 
Street this floridness is 
contrasted by a building 
so severe in line that in 
any other environment 
it might easily be 
mistaken for a prison. 
Passing a pageant of 
new shops on the way 
to Oxford Circus we 
come to an ill-propor- 
tioned mass of the neo- 
Grecque type, heavy 
enough to serve as the 
base of a “ skyscraper,” 
in proximity to a build- 
ing which, although 
in this busy part of 
London, is copied 
from the half-timbered 
architecture of old England. West of Picca- 
dilly Circus, past the Cenotaph (expressive of 
yet another mentality) at Westminster, is a 
very vigorous and cleverly designed building 
based on the flamboyant Gothic of France. 
Not far away is a Byzantine cathedral. We 
have been given a mélange of Louis XVI flats, 
Oxford Street shops copied from Wren’s 
facade at Hampton Court, American buildings, 
etc.; in fact, everything capable of resurrection 
has been disinterred from the tombs of former 
periods of architecture. Modern work cannot 
therefore be described as creative, for it has 
relied mainly on old forms in default of 
inspiration. 

In trying to be chic and novel the pro- 
prietors of English hotels and restaurants 
which cater for smart people have often started 
Or imported fashions. ‘“ L’Art Nouveau ” 
of a few years ago came from Paris, and 
while it lasted had a pernicious influence 
on English ideals. The present ‘“ Modern 
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By kind permission of the 
owner, Monsieur E. Bryndt 
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Art,” or the tyrannical use of straight lines and 
cubic forms, represents an equally farcical 
movement for which I venture to predict but 
a short existence. 

In such departures from tradition there is a 
deliberate rejection of intelligible constructive 
principles or acknowledged forms of beauty. 
When an Ionic capital is intentionally placed 
upside down on the shaft of the column, the 
beautiful Greek conception of this refined order 
is deliberately debased that a charlatan may 
claim originality. In a recently decorated 
Paris restaurant, one of the smartest of its 
kind, this senseless travesty of architectural 
ornament dumbly records the stupidity and 
bad taste of its author. 

Of course, Fashion 
as a goddess can only 
be served by bringing 
novelty to her altar, and 
the quest for novelty 
means a rich acquisition 
of absurdity. In Lon- 
don there is a craze, 
mainly among those 
who reside in Mayfair, 
for iron gates — usu- 
ally rusty — which are 
erected on the parquet 
floors of drawing-rooms. 
Gates, as a matter of 
fact, when used as a 
Screen can be quite 
charming as an internal 
feature, as evinced by 
some of the metalwork designed by Monsieur 
Bryndt, which is naive and _ interesting 
(Fig. I); but the ones to which I refer 
are seldom genuine examples of old ironwork, 
for a stock is forged abroad to meet the 
demand. The wall surfaces of such rooms 
are made very rough in texture by applying to 
them a mixture of sand or sago and ordinary 
paint, and for the sake of harmony the mantel- 
piece has to be cased forward to terminate with 
a hood. In the centre of the hood is placed a 
flamboyant coat of arms (that of the Medici 
family will serve if a more appropriate one is 
too tame). In many cases a Victorian cornice, 
typical of 1840, crowns the lot; but whether 
Victorian or not it must be made rough. The 
furniture in such rooms is a scratch collection 
of gilded Venetian baroque, and the ensemble 
is completed by a divan piled so high with 


FIG. II. 
SYMMETRICAL ELEVATION DIVERSIFIED BY 
THE WINDOW TREATMENT 
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A GARDEN FRONT, SHOWING A 


cushions of every size and colour that they 
preclude the possibility of its use as a seat. 
Sometimes a handful of rose petals is scat- 
tered on the floor. This type of decoration is 
known as “ Spanish,” and I am told that it is 
restful. 

Walls in the Mayfair ‘ Spanish ” dining- 
room are also rough, and ironwork appears in 
the form of immense wall-lights in which 
lumps of imitation wax fall down the shaft of 
electric candles. Lighting is sombre. The 
intention is to create an atmosphere suggestive 
of a twelfth-century monastic crypt or vault 
(the idea that a dining-room is a place wherein 
one eats, drinks, and can be merry being 
objectionable). 

There are also May- 
fair “‘ Spanish” bed- 
rooms. Oneenters these 
apartments through 
doors grotesquely dis- 
proportionate to the 
size of the chamber 
(even the house), and 
grey bloom betrays the 
fact that they were 
recently made and 
* pickled.” In _ this 
bower the great feature 
is always the bed (or 
altar), on either side 
of which are betasselled 
church candlesticks 
standing on columns 
which have carved and 
gilded fruit and spiral, twisted shafts. There 
are more bits of iron on the walls and the 
floor is paved with tiles, notoriously pleasant 
for bare feet. 

Another modern form of decoration is the 
misuse of paint supposed to produce an imi- 
tation of marble, though the effect produced 
is unlike any marble from a quarry. This 
liquid is applied to walls, woodwork, and doors 
which, by the nature of their construction, 
could never have been made of marble. 

Though cheap affectation is both vulgar 
and ridiculous we see it in scores of houses. 
I do not blame those who have commissioned 
it, as they are often advised by decorators who 
know no better. But let us pass from work 
provocative of satire as cheap as itself to a 
higher level of our subject. 

In certain fields of English architecture and 
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decoration quiet progress has certainly been buildings erected in recent years (Fig. III). 
made since the days when William Morris Among distinguished examples of architectural 
tried to break away from Victorian tradition. decoration done by living contemporaries is the 
Particularly noticeable is the advance 

in the design and planning of country Us NAR 

houses of the “lesser” type, of which ~ 

Mr. M. Fletcher’s design (Fig. II) ‘ . = 
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is typical, and especially in landscape 
gardening. English houses, where 
the speculative builder has not sub- 
ordinated the virtue and wisdom of 
construction to economy of labour 
and material, are finer than any others 
in the world, and after a few years 
settle down harmoniously amid their 
surroundings. In fact, dwelling- 
houses are the only type of building 
at the present time which seems to 
express our national sentiments. The 
“garden city,” although often the 
subject of sneers, is a much more 
wholesome affair than the Victorian 
terrace houses with their black-beetled, 
subterranean kitchens. 

The increase in the number of 
flats and apartment houses has done 
much to alter the aspect of our 
streets, and anyone who is desirous 
of visualizing the London of the near 
future should pause before the new 
block of flats in Park Lane and 
consider it in relation to the scale 
of the adjoining houses. But in the 
planning of flats we still have much 
to learn. It is certain, however, that 
soon a private house as a separate 
residence in London, as _ distinct 
from “‘ Greater London,” will be a 
thing of the past and that London 
will become like Paris. 

Commerce, however, still breeds 
big buildings, monopolized by one 
business entity. Post-war prosperity 
in banking circles alone has enabled 
many firms to rebuild their premises 
in almost palatial splendour. In this 
connection mention must be made 
of the work of Mr. Arthur Davis, 
who has contributed many dignified 
buildings to the City of London. 
His architectural gifts and refined 
taste are nowhere seen to better FIG III]. CENTRAL ENTRANCE, WESTMINSTER 
advantage than at the Westminster BANK, LTD., THREADNEEDLE STREET 
Bank, one of the most scholarly Designed by Arthur Davis, Esq. F.R.I.B.A. 
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FIG. IV. SIR ERNEST CASSEL’S Designed by Sir Charles Allom, F.S.A. 
STAIRCASE IN WHITE MARBLE 
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staircase commissioned by Sir Ernest Cassel for 
his London home in Park Lane. Sir Charles 
Allom was invited to prepare designs for this, 
and King Edward VII was often present when 
these were discussed. This staircase is not only 
a very fine achievement, but one of the finest 
in London (Fig. IV). The whole scheme was 
built in white statuary marble (carved by 
Messrs. Jenkins, of Torquay) and, since its 
execution, has toned to an exquisite “ tea” 
colour, harmonizing well with the carpeting 
of the stairs 
in old rose 
colour. Itisa 
staircase of the 
“ spectacular” 
type, but it 
follows ortho- 
dox lines. 
Central with 
the lower hall, 
a bold balus- 
trading rises 
on either side 
and carries 
round the 
gallery front, 
forming a base 
for the order 
of Corinthian 
columnsabove 
it. Enrich- 
ment is con- 
fined to the 
entablature 
(the cornice of 
which might 
have gained 
by being a 
little bolder), the coffered ceiling, and a 
powerfully cut string-course. This staircase 
is reminiscent in some ways of that by Inigo 
Jones in Ashburnham House, Westminster, 
though the latter is marred by very coarse 
plaster decoration on the ceiling. In spite of 
his genius as an architect, Inigo Jones was far 
from a gifted exponent of interior decoration. 
His great staircase at Coleshill is not nearly as 
fine as Sir Charles Allom’s refined and well- 
proportioned work. As Park Lane has decided 
to “ change her garments ”’ it may not be long 
before Brook House will shake under the 
hammer of the housebreaker; in which case 
Sir Ernest’s little extravagance (before the war 


FIG. V 





SIR GEORGE COOPER’S DINING-ROOM 


it cost almost eighty thousand pounds) will 
have to go. 

Among men of refined and excellent taste 
who, remaining sanely artistic whatever the 
vagaries of fashion, have upheld the best 
traditions of English decoration, it is a pleasure 
to mention Mr. Roland Hill. Not only is he a 
designer with fine conception, but he has shown 
conspicuous ability in directing and training 
his subordinate craftsmen in the execution of 
his work. Sir George Cooper’s dining-room, 
carried out 
by Messrs. 
White, Allom 
(Fig. V), is a 
typical ex- 
ample of his 
habitual re- 
finement in 
design. Such 
work demands 
much _labori- 
ous prepara- 
tion and 
exacting scru- 
tiny of models 
and full - size 
details, etc., 
but during his 
career as a 
decorative 
architect Mr. 
Roland Hill 
must have de- 
signed scores 
—perhaps 
hundreds— 
of such in- 
teriors. 

It is pleasant to know that, in the depart- 
ment where the sense of beauty can most 
luxuriate, architecture has made an unmis- 
takable advance. Architectural gardening a 
quarter of a century ago was in the grip of a 
conventionalism unfavourable to grace and 
sweetness. If “tis very sure” that God 
walked in the poet T. E. Brown’s garden, it 
could not have been one made in the pattern 
so wisely discarded by modern architects, or 
His visit would have been of the briefest 
duration. 

For what was the garden as made to order 
about thirty years ago? Conspicuous on hot 
days were rows of geraniums and calceolarias. 
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FIG. VI. GARDEN ARCHITECTURE AT MOOR CLOSE, BINFIELD 
Designed by Oliver Hill, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 


Heart-shaped rosebeds variegated the quilt of 
grass. White plaster vases on pedestals were 
like so many pots-pourris of gentility. Some- 
where or other, shamming rusticity, one was sure 
to discover a “rustic” arch. Contemplation 
and repose were invited by cast-iron seats, 
hideous in form and painted green, which 
generally left the imprint of their design 
on the region of one’s spine. One might be 
loth to rise from even such seats to walk on 
the serpentine gravel paths of the Victorian 
garden. 

Compare with that typical garden of circa 
1890 a pleasance planned by a modern mind, 
e.g. Mr. Oliver Hill’s architectural garden at 
Moor Close (Fig. VI). He has made the best 
use of materials, which have been cleverly 
selected and applied skilfully to contrast with 
a rich variety of flowering trees and plants. 
He has shown good judgment in the choice of 
interesting garden ornaments, and in no 
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instance uses the resources of money unintelli- 
gently. Of course, Mr. Hill’s design is expen- 
sive, and is “‘ swagger” in the sense that its 
expensiveness is apparent. It may have more 
stone about it than would please some people 
who prefer the more formal type of old English 
garden with a greater display of flowers, but as 
an architectural garden it is a very notable 
achievement. 

I hasten to remark that improvement is 
obvious in the laying out of small, inexpensive 
gardens as well as in the construction of those 
requiring the work of the mason and the 
sculptor. For example, enclosed patches in 
front of suburban houses are often beautified 
by the art and contrivance of the householder 
and his wife, instead of being choked by 
uninteresting, dusty shrubs performing the 
task of vegetable screens. 

Needless to say, the art of gardening 
flourishes across the Channel. Recently many 
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beautiful houses designed by English architects 
have been erected on the French Riviera, and 
in every case these houses are notable for lovely 
gardens. The poetry of: their position, and the 
absence of cramping conditions suggesting or 
necessitating merely initiative construction, have 
led to considerable freedom of design and 
originality. Many of these houses were built 
on the sides of steep 
hills with the result that 
they, as well as their 
gardens, have to adapt 
themselves to terrace 
formation highly favour- 
able to picturesqueness : 
for instance, Mr. Harold 
Peto’s delightful flight 
of green marble steps at 
the Villa Sylvia des- 
cends from the entrance 
hall on the first floor 
to the living-rooms on 
the ground floor. How 
great is the decorative 





flowers, how potent they are to aid even the 
best architecture, can be seen in this example. 
Plants and flowers have, indeed, such affinity 
with poetry that their presence has a value 
irrespective of formal art. 

Lord and Lady Forres have created a very 
lovely garden on a projecting ridge among the 
hills in the Gerbie behind Mentone. In the 
crystal atmosphere and 
liquid sunshine of 
this favoured region 
vegetation matures with 
astonishing rapidity. 
Fig. VII depicts a 
view of their garden 
which is in complete 
contrast to Mr. Hill’s 
garden at Moor Close. 
Richly decorative and 
fine in line, the old tree 
peony throws a big 
blob of colour against 
the deep shadow cast 
by the hedge of clipped 


value of plants and FIG. VII VILLA MONT AGEL cypress. 
Mr. Adams-Acton’s articles, which began in the first number of APOLLO (fan. 1925), will be incorporated in a new 
book on “* Domestic Architecture, Decoration, and Old Furniture”? which will be published by Messrs. Geoffrey Bles, 
of 22 Suffolk Street, S.W., in the early autumn 


PICTURES 


ON GLASS 


By L. LOEWENTHAL 


UT for the artistic perception of the 

late Mr. Arthur Leslie Collie, transfer 

pictures on glass—the particular type of 

glass pictures about which this article 
is written—might still be left in comparative 
obscurity, to remain almost unhonoured and 
unhung. This Mr. Collie, it may be remem- 
bered, came into some prominence through 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who gave him a roving 
commission to buy period Dutch furniture 
suitable for the house left by that statesman as 
the residence for all time of future Prime 
Ministers of Cape Colony. When some thirty 
years ago Mr. Collie began to collect these 
glass pictures, he rescued them from the domain 
of unconsidered trifles into the importance of 
true decorative glories, and for this he will for 
ever hold a warm corner in the hearts of lovers 
of the beautiful. From the latter part of the 


seventeenth century right on to the Victorian 
era they were prized and sought after. Then 
they came under a cloud, and it may be said 
that it was only some twenty-five years ago, 
when Mr. Collie’s collection was exhibited at 
the Leicester Gallery in London, that they 
again came into their own. As a critic of the 
day (Mr. Martin Hardie) remarked, just prior 
to this their quaint appearance caused but 
a momentary curiosity and they could be 
purchased for a mere song. The exhibition, 
however, altered all that. It brought once 
more to light an almost forgotten art. Since 
then they have been considered of sufficient 
importance to figure as items in the catalogues 
of the West End salerooms of London, and 
now they are eagerly snapped up, in particular 
by Americans, who, with their pronounced flair 
for the decorative, have been quicker to realize 
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their merits than the Britisher. The finest 

specimens now find homes in the New World. 
They possess a fascination all their own. 

Their attractiveness is owing partly to their 

rarity, partly to their mellow, velvety colourings, 

and partly to their simple unpretentiousness 

which conjure up the days of long, long ago. 

They breathe the 

fragrance of by- 

gone times and 

recall to us today 

periods of repose- 

fulnessandcharm. 

Apart, however, 

from their senti- 

mental and artis- 

tic value, they 

possess consider- 

able antiquarian 


and historical 
worth. As the 
precursor of the 
coloured print 
they are in them- 
selves, if for no 
other reason, of 


the greatest 
interest. 

In a_ preface 
of the Collie 
catalogue it is 
stated by Miss 
Alys F. Trotter 
that a record 
exists of these 
pictures having 
been made during 
the time of 
Charles II, he 
having made a 
present of one 
(his portrait) to a 
member of his household. Even were this 
record non-existent, positive proof of their 
pre-dating the colour-print is found in the 
simple fact that,in a treatise published by 
S. Crouch in 1687, a certain John Smith, a 
clockmaker forsooth, wrote a detailed account 
of the process. Be it remembered that the 
popular vogue for the colour-print may be said 
to date from 1750. 

It will not be out of place here to mention 
other publications which made detailed 
reference to them. Chronologically, “‘ The 
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KING WILLIAM III 
Carved gilt frame (earliest period) 


Handmaid to the Arts,” published in 1764 

for J. Nourse, “‘ Bookseller in Ordinary to His 

Majesty,” comes next. During 1766 a brochure 

was published in French at Amsterdam 

entitled “Le Moyen de devenir Peintre 

en Trois Heures,” in which the instructions 

are given in the form of dialogue between 

master and pupil. 

““The Art of 

Painting in Water 

Colours’’ was 

published by 

John Payne in 

1795, and in it the 

chapter devoted to 

the subject begins 

thus: “ Painting 

on glass is an Art 

which has been 

esteemed by the 

Generality of 

mankind an 

Amusement at- 

tended by many 

Difficulties, yet 

nothing can afford 

more splendid 

and magnificent 

Representation of 

Nature than a 

painting well 

executed in this 

manner, there 

being no Outlines 

or Shadings re- 

quired, those in 

the Print answer- 

ing that end.”’ 

By John Smith, after Kneller Lastly, a 1870, 

Size of picture, 12” « 10” Mr. Gilbe r C 

Russell, R.A., in 

his ‘‘Art of 
Miniature Painting,” gives the directions. 

The popular idea persists that these glass 
transfer pictures are merely coloured prints 
stuck on glass. As they are nothing of the 
kind, I will endeavour to disabuse “ the 
popular idea” in the matter in a single sen- 
tence. It is the black print of a picture, left 
upon cement adhering to glass, coloured after 
the paper of the print has been removed. And 
this, in short, is the process in three stages : 
(1) Cement a print upon glass ; (2) remove the 
paper of the print with water and friction, 
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Pictures 


leaving the inked impression of the picture 
upon the cement; (3) colour the picture from 
behind. However simple this may read in 
theory, it is not in the least so in practice as 
expert handling is essential. This is the quaint 
way in which the details of manufacture are 
described in “‘ The Handmaid to the Arts.” 


Procure a piece of 
best crown glass, as 
near as possible in size 
to the print to be taken 
off, and varnish it 





thinly over with tur- 
pentine rendered a 
little more fluid by 
the addition of oil of 
turpentine. Lay the 
print then on the 
glass, beginning at one 
end and pressing it 
gently down in every 
part in proceeding to 
the other. This is 
requisite to prevent 
any vesicles of air 
being formed in the 
laying it on, by the 
paper touching the 
cement unequally in 
different parts, and to 
settle the whole more 
closely to the glass it 
is well to pass over it 
a wooden roller of 
about the diameter of 
two inches. Dry then 
the glass with the print 
thus laid upon it at the 
first, till the turpentine 
be perfectly hard, and 
afterwards moisten the 
paper well with water 
till it be thoroughly 
soaked. After this rub 
off the paper entirely 
from the cement, by 
gently rolling it under 
the finger, and let it 
dry without any heat ; 
the impression of the print will be found perfect on the glass 
and may be painted over with either oil or varnish colours. 


Everything else being equal, the best result 
is obtained from a mezzotint with the least 
quantity of paper left, since the more paper 
that remains the greater the density through 
which the pigments penetrate. Those made 
from woodcuts, line engravings, and aquatints 
never equal those made from mezzotints, and 
are more easily faked. The effeet sought after 
is the greatest luminosity, and the nearer 
approach in appearance to the brilliancy of 
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EARL TEMPLE (after Wm. Hoare) 
Pearwood frame with carved wood slip 


on Glass 


enamel the finer the effect. As Miss Trotter 
puts it: “ The lighting is reflected, not trans- 
mitted. . . . The picture is in optical contact 
with the glass and becomes, as it were, 
incorporated in the material, and so possesses 
only one reflecting surface—instead of three 
distinct surfaces of a glazed picture.” 

Like all other 
antiques for which 
demand springs 
up, these glass 
pictures are 
imitated. The 
modern fake, 
however, is quite 
easily detected. 
In the first place, 
the fake is not 
made upon the 
thin old crown 
glass whose very 
imperfections 
may be said to be 
its virtues—the 
chief imperfec- 
tion, the inexact 
surface, giving 
life and reflecting 
light. In the 
second place, the 
genuine old 
mezzotint is 
seldom used as a 
foundation. The 
true effect can 
only be secured 
by using this as 
the basis,in which 
the many shades 
and gradations 
are rubbed down 
on the original 
copper plate making several lines into shadings, 
the whole being scumbled and soft as a sepia 
drawing. In the fake, on the other hand, 
modern glass is employed. This is, as a rule, 
thicker than the old, always more heavy, whilst 
its surface is quite even. Then as regards the 
picture, instead of employing an old mezzotint, 
a common modern photographic process 
reproduction is used—this in order to save 
expense. Moreover, to save labour and re- 
sultant cost, more paper is left on than on the 
genuine glass picture, with the consequence 
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Size of picture 143} < 10} in. 
Later period from 1740 onwards 
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that, instead of being brilliant, it is dull and 
insipid. As a final test, if that be needed, 
examine the back. Very frequently the smell 
of paint gives the fake away; but in any case, 
in the genuine the paint should have the 
appearance of having been applied years ago. 
Glass pictures in maple or modern frames are 
always open to question. 

Another absurd misconception regarding 
them is that they were 
the production of fair 
dames in the days of 
old, with time hang- 
ing heavily on their 
hands, made as they 
made needlework, to 
while away the idle 
hour. This supposi- 
tion is possible only 
in the minds of those 
who have no concep- 
tion of the process 
and who therefore 
fail to appreciate the 
difference between 
the two kinds of em- 
ployment. Nor can 
one visualize the fair 
dames of pre-emanci- 
pation days engaging 
in work so masculine 
and messy. No! 
They were made by 
craftsmen possessing 
a high degree of 
artistic attainment. 
There is nothing 





and flesh-pink are more often than not found 
peppered over with red blotches—* foxed,” 
as it is termed ; whilst brown frequently comes 
right away from the surface, exposing blisters 
of objectionable character. And, of course, 
a glass picture once broken, like a bit of broken 
old china, no matter how rare, is comparatively 
valueless. 

Amongst the better-known artists whose 
pictures have been 
treated may be men- 
tioned Boucher, 
Greuze, Hudson, 
Kauffman, Kneller, 
Lancret, Lely, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, 
Morland (Sr.and Jr.), 
Sartorius, Seymour, 
Teniers and Zoffany ; 
whilst amongst the 
engravers working in 
England have to be 
included Boydell 
(John and Josiah), 
Faber (Sr. and Jr.), 
V. Green, R. Hous- 
ton, J. McArdell, 
J. Payne, F. Place, 
Purcell, S. W. Rey- 
nolds, W. Sherwin, 
P. Simon, and Smith 
(J. and J. R.). 

The earliest speci- 
mens may be found 
in contemporary 
carved gilt frames. 
Roughly speaking, 


amateurish in the ALEXANDER CHOAKE AT THE REVIVAL OF THE ORDER this would be up to 


work. Infact,every- OF THE BATH (1725, 


thing points to the Size of picture 17 12 in. oak frame 


conclusion that they 

were made by experts for profit, not by ladies 
for pleasure, as witness the numbers of the same 
mezzotint executed by what is obviously the 
same hand. Is it likely that an amateur should 
have repeated, for pleasure, the same picture 
over and over again ? 

Obviously the better the preservation of 
the picture the more desirable it is. Damp 
and the ravishes of time cause discolorations, 
rashes, and blisters. Black (not often em- 
ployed) has been the colour most difficult to 
preserve, and is often found covered by a 
fungus-looking honeycombing of grey; whites 
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By }. Faber (after #. Highmore) and including those 
Intermediary period c.1725 of the time of William 
and Mary. For a 
short period (circa 1725) a very massive and, 
strange as it may sound, suitable oak mould- 
ing was the fashion, and thereafter black 
pearwood frames with sanded, carved gilt 
slips—the framing with which we are most 
familiar and which suits them best. Great 
numbers are found also in ordinary old 
Hogarth frames. 

By itself a single one is beautiful; but when 
grouped together in numbers, given the proper 
background in proper surroundings, there is 
nothing to compare with them as an exquisite 
decoration. 
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THE ROTUNDA MUSEUM, WOOLWICH, AND 
THE ARMOURIES OF THE TOWER OF 
LONDON 


By C. FFOULKES 


HE building at Woolwich Common 

known as the Rotunda was origin- 

ally set up in St. James’s Park for 

the banquet given to the Allied 
Sovereigns in 1814. 
It is of peculiar tent- 
like construction, 
116 ft. in diameter, 
and was removed and 
finally completed at 
Woolwich at the 
beginning of the year 
1820. At this time 
the Tower was full 
to overflowing with 
armour and obsolete 
weapons ; so much so 
that additional space 
had to be found for 
the exhibition of 
the more _ valuable 
historical suits by 
the erection of 
the atrocious new 
Armoury of pseudo- 
Gothic design which 
was built on to the 
south side of the 
White Tower in 1825. 
Certain pieces of ar- 
tillery, and possibly 
some armour and 
weapons, were pre- 
served in the Reposi- 
tory at Woolwich, 
which was burnt 
down in 1802; and in 
1805 a most valuable 
collection of English cannon, from the reign 
of Henry VIII to that of Queen Anne, was 
transferred from the Tower to Woolwich. 
These and the pieces saved from the fire at 
the Repository were placed in the Rotunda on 
its completion, and as there was no possible 
exhibition space at the Tower a large number 





FIG. I. 





THE BROCAS HELM 


of valuable specimens acquired by the Govern- 
ment early in the nineteenth century were also 
deposited there. These were added to by the 
Prince Regent from his collection of arms and 
armour at Carlton 
House, and a few 
additions were made 
by purchase, notice- 
ably the Brocas helm. 
General Sir J. H. 
Lefroy, appointed 
first secretary of the 
Royal Artillery 
Institution in 1839, 
took a keen interest 
in the Rotunda col- 
lection; and when in 
1855 he was sent to 
the Near East to 
inspect Crimean 
hospitals, he acquired 
by exchange the great 
bronze Dardanelles 
screw-gun and some 
extremely fine pieces 
of early Italian 
armour which he 
purchased from the 
Castle j;'of Rhodes. 
They were not de- 
livered, however, till 
1866. The Rotunda 
Museum was con- 
trolled by the Com- 
mittee of Ordnance 
up till 1870, when 
it was transferred to 
the Royal Artillery 
Institution. Some years ago it was represented 
to the Committee of the Royal Artillery Institu- 
tion that a number of pieces of armour and 
weapons which were exhibited at the Rotunda 
would be of the greatest possible value to the 
student if they could be exhibited in a more 
accessible building, and from an historical point 
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FIG. Il. 
Middle fifteenth century 


SALADE From the Castle of Rhodes 


of view it was urged that these would also be of 
interest to the general public. In 1927 the 
Committee agreed to this suggestion, and with 
a large-minded generosity, which is seldom to 
be found in museums, transferred all their 
finest specimens—to the number of over 200— 
to the Tower Armouries. This is by far the 
most notable addition to the Armouries that 
has ever been made. The specimens so trans- 
ferred will greatly enhance the value of the 
Tower collection. 

In the first-named collection the only 
complete suit is one of the early ‘‘ Maximilian ” 
period, russeted with vertical bands and gilding. 
According to tradition, which I have never 
been able to substantiate, this was attributed 
to the Chevalier Bayard; but it is more likely, 
from documentary evidence, that it belonged 
to the Duc d’Uzés. It is remarkable prin- 
cipally for the extreme beauty and grace of the 
leg armour, and is also of interest in that it 
must have been made for a man of very small 
stature, for the waist measurement outside the 
cuirass is but 33in., which would give the 
man’s girth at about 27 in. (Fig. VI). 

Perhaps the finest piece in this collection 
is the fluted close helmet of the early part of 
the sixteenth century, engraved with a collar 
of roses, and preserving the original leather 
lining to the cheek-pieces. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the skill displayed is masterly 
in the extreme, and the fluting of the skull 
and the great roped comb are superb. It is, 
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indeed, doubtful if there is any helmet of this 
period in this country which can compare with 
this piece for craftsmanship. 

There is also a fine shield vamplate, the 
lower portion of which is engraved with 
floriations, in almost perfect condition. The 
gilding has worn off, but it must certainly have 
formed part of the decoration. There is also 
an engraved circular vamplate (Fig. VII). 

A circular shield, or rondache, is embossed 
with a cross fleury in the centre and medallions 
in high relief showing combats of warriors and 
a lion hunt. This shield preserves its original 
velvet lining and fringe edging. 

Several helmets are included, three being 
for the joust, with no openings on the visor 
except the oculanium and a small spring trap 
door on the right side. One of these is 
p®: ticularly interesting as being probably a 
cco.mecting link between the great jousting helm 
and the armet, being, in fact, a diminutive 
helm or true “helmet” (Fig. V). 

A piece that is very rare in armouries is the 
tail-guard for a horse. This is in the form of 
a monster’s head, skilfully embossed, obviously 
by the hand of a master. 

Of firearms there are several—wheel-lock 
pistols and sporting guns, mostly inlaid with 
antler, mother-of-pearl and brass, all of the 
sixteenth century ; the pistols with the “‘onion” 
butt being of especial interest. One of the 


firearms exhibits a rare, if not unique, type of 
lock ; for instead of the wheel revolving against 
a flint, or pyrites, a quadrant actuated by a 
spring is released on pulling the trigger, thereby 
saving the trouble of winding up the wheel 
and obviating what must have always been a 





FIG. III. SALADE 
Middle fifteenth century 


From the Castle of Rhodes 
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The Rotunda Museum, Woolwich 


serious drawback in wheel-locks—the possible 
loss of the lock-spanner in moments of 
emergency. 

A number of swords are of more or less 
interest as regards the blades, but at some 
period the majority of them have had new 
grips, thereby lessening their interest con- 
siderably. 

The staff weapons include several partisans 
and spontoons of the bodyguard of Louis XIV, 
and there is an interesting combination of the 
bill and the halbert, which bears the arms of 
the Dukes of Brunswick. 

The next notable addition to the Rotunda 
was the famous Brocas helm (Fig. I), which 
Baron de Cosson has very rightly described 
as “ probably the grandest jousting helm in 
existence.” It was purchased at the Brocas 
sale for £6, and its value today, at any rate 
in the American market, can hardly be gauged. 
The purchaser presented it to the Richmond 
Museum, and when the collection was broken 
up it passed into the hands of Mr. Harrod, 
secretary of the Norfolk Archzological Society. 
From him it passed to Mr. Bayfield, of 
Norwich, and was stated to have been used 
as a model for part of the decoration of the 
“Norwich” gates at Sandringham. In 1864 
it was purchased by General Lefroy for the 





FIG. IV. GOTHIC BACK-PLATE 


From Rhodes 





FIG. V. A CLOSE HELMET 


Rotunda. Of splendid workmanship, its austere 
simplicity suggests that it is of English 
manufacture. The beauty and dignity of its 
lines have never been equalled by any of the 
productions of foreign armourers. It preserves 
its two heavy staples, or"buckles, at front and 
back for locking over the breast- and back- 
plates, and there are traces on the side of twe 
plates attached in some unexplained fashion 
and for some reason unknown. 

In 1866 the armour from the Castle of 
Rhodes, which had been acquired by General 
Lefroy in 1855, reached the Rotunda. It was 
evidently part of a store abandoned by the 
Knights Hospitallers, who garrisoned Rhodes 
from 1309 to 1522, when the island was 
captured by the Turks. All of it, therefore, is 
of the fifteenth or early sixteenth century. This 
store is very similar to that which was dis- 
covered in the Castle of Calchis in 1840, and is 
of the same period as that mysterious collection 
of early Italian armour in Constantinople 
which has intrigued all lovers of arms and 
armour for the last fifty years or more. 

The collection before us consists of salades, 
breast- and back-plates, great spreading elbow- 
pieces, graceful leg armour, and a large number 
of detached pieces. The salades are of 
particular interest, because they are in the 
condition in which they were found and have 
not suffered from the terrible over-cleaning 
which has ruined so much of the armour in 
the Tower. 
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FIG. VI. ARMOUR 
Middle sixteenth century 


Many of the pieces in the Rotunda collec- 
tion have been minutely described by Baron 
de Cosson in the special number of the 
“* Archeological Journal ” (vol. xxxvii), entitled 
** Helmets and Mail.” 

Fig. III shows an interesting transition 
type between the chapel-de-fer and the salade 
proper ; a splendid piece of forging with wide 
brim bearing the mark of a fleur-de-lis. 

A Venetian salade copied from the Greek 
helmet, with a mark which shows that it 
came from the workshops of the famous 
Missaglia family of Milan. 

A close-fitting salade of the latter part of the 
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fifteenth century, probably covered originally 
with silk or velvet. It has a brass rim and 
plume holder which were probably gilded, 
and it bears a mark of crossed keys stamped 
upon it. 

One of the most interesting of the helmets 
is a visored salade with a spring catch to 
hold the visor in place. It has its original 
rivets with large fluted heads, which are 
rarely met with on helmets. 

Fig. II is a deep salade forged all in one 
piece, with the vision slit cut in the front, of 
unusual form, and possibly of German origin. 

There is one early armet in this collection, 
probably of the middle of the fifteenth century. 
It unfortunately lacks its visor, but it preserves 
the fifteen brass vervelles to which the camail 
was attached. Baron de Cosson states that this 
is an extremely rare detail in the helmets of 
this period which have survived. 

Although not in perfect condition, for 
sheer splendour of craftsmanship the fluted 
“* Maximilian” breastplate in this collection 
from Rhodes can hardly be surpassed. It 
has a pronounced swell in front, with very 
deep channellings and bold roping at the top. 
On the upper part are engraved the figures of 
the Virgin and Child, St. Sebastian and another 
saint, and the whole was probably silvered. 
The suit to which this piece belonged must 
have been one of the finest examples of the 
armourers’ craft of that period. 

After this we are faced with embarras des 
richesses, for there are numbers of graceful 
fluted breast- and back-plates (Fig.IV) fifteenth- 
century leg armour, and a cuisse with the 
peculiar ridge on the upper part which is such 
a noticeable feature in armour of this period ; a 
pair of pauldrons with the light horizontal bar 
which in later years developed into the high 
neckguard of the sixteenth century; numbers 
of gauntlets, visors of helmets, and other pieces, 
the handling of which is a sheer joy to the true 
lover of armour. How and where this hoard 
was discovered, General Lefroy in his auto- 
biography is regrettably silent; nor does he 
say whether he acquired the whole or only 
part of the collection ; but in any case we should 
be supremely grateful to this indefatigable 
artillery officer for choosing so wisely and so 
well. 

The Tower Armouries have not received 
any appreciable additions in later years. Some 
fifty pieces were acquired at the Bernal sale 
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in 1855, but this ad- 
dition of over 200 pieces 
has never been surpas- 
sed, and is particularly 
valuable as it includes 
many rare fifteenth- 
century pieces. 

The general public is 
curiously apathetic with 
regard to fine armour 
and weapons. Almost 
superhuman efforts will 
be made to acquire 
paintings and other 
works of art by foreign 
artists, but seldom is any 
interest exhibited when 
armour comes into the 
market. Of course, we 
have notable exceptions 
to this rule, as, for example, Sir Richard 
Wallace, with his magnificent bequest to the 
nation ; the late Major Farquharson, with his 
recent legacy to the Victoria and Albert 





FIG. VII. 


Museum; and the 
splendid “ Greenwich” 
armours deposited in the 
Tower by His Majesty 
the King in 1914; but 
such welcome additions 
are few and, indeed, will 
become fewer still as 
all the more notable 
pieces of armour drift 
year by year across the 
Atlantic. It is therefore 
of particular interest to 
the public and to the 
student that the Com- 
mittee of the Royal 
Artillery Institution have 
acted in such a public- 
spirited manner, and 
they may be assured that 


their valuable addition to the Armouries will be 


appreciated by all who are interested in what 
is one of the most living and personal of all 
the crafts. 


MINIATURES IN OILS 


By J. B. MANSON 


HE remarkable exhibition at the 

Fine Art Society’s Galleries of 

miniatures in oils by the masters of 

the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries has a variety of interests. 
In the first place, the fact that they were 
painted in oil-colours is of special interest, as 
this medium was not used, to any extent, for 
that particular purpose after the end of the 
seventeenth century. The familiar modern 
miniature painted in watercolour on ivory has 
a different and less substantial quality. It is a 
medium which is conducive to pretty triviality, 
and that is one of the dangers of miniature 
painting. 

The advantages of the oil medium are made 
clear in this exhibition, even though its use 
involves the loss of that attractive quality of 
transparency which comes too easily with 
watercolour. 

Miniatures in oil are little known and have 
never received the appreciation they deserve, 


and this exhibition provides a valuable oppor- 
tunity for a fairly comprehensive study. 

In the second place, it offers facilities for the 
comparison of the work of the different nations 
as the works are arranged in cases which 
conveniently show examples of the Spanish, 
Dutch, Italian, French, and English schools. 

Last, but not least, it has considerable 
historical importance. 

The interest of miniatures is not purely, or 
even mainly, an artistic one. Their immediate 
charm is due to their size, for extremes of 
size in painting always appeal to the public 
imagination—and the appeal of the very small 
thing is usually irresistible. 

In the majority of cases miniatures are 
examples of exquisite craftsmanship rather 
than works of art, but that they can be used as 
the medium of serious art expression begins 
to emerge from a close study of this exhibition, 
when differences of quality, evidence of marked 
individuality and even of vitality begin to tell 
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A LADY IN A LARGE RUFF 
By Fan van Miereveldt 


MARGUERITE D’AUTRICHE, 4TH 
WIFE OF PHILIP IIl 
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THE DUCHESSE DE BERRI 
Artist unknown 


By Pantoja de la Cruz 


above the first superficial general resemblance. 
And there are some great and unexpected 
masters among the miniature painters. One 
would not expect to find Velazquez among 
them, but he is represented by a characteristic 
portrait of his wife, Juanna Pacheco. That 
El Greco should be able to confine his vigorous 
genius within the limits of a miniature is still 
more surprising; but there is something of 
his essential quality in the little portrait of a 
Pope which is in a group lent by the Lady 
Lever Art Gallery. 

It is difficult to believe that an artist would 
deliberately choose the miniature, 
with its inevitable limitations, as a 
means of expression. But from 
early times there has been a 
demand for these small portraits, 
which could be carried about, 
kept as souvenirs, or given as 
marks of favour. Kings frequently 
rewarded ambassadors in that way 
and, as the introduction to the 
admirable catalogue reminds us, 
Velazquez and Rubens received 
such gifts, usually with a chain of 
gold. And where there is demand there is 
usually a supply. 

The different characters of the various 
schools of painting are preserved in their 
miniatures in a very interesting way, and in the 
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CHARLES II 
By David des Grunges 


concentrated form in which the art is pre- 
sented these differences are readily perceptible 
and, for the light they throw on national 
characteristics, afford material for further 
study. 

It is not surprising that the Dutch school 
excelled in miniature painting. With their 
care for minute detail and high finish many of 
their painters, such as Gerard Dou, were really 
miniature painters even when working on a 
larger scale. They are particularly well repre- 
sented here. The work of Van der Werff 
is among some of the best. There is a 
particularly fine example called “ A 
Man in a Brocade Gown”; other 
fine examples are by Eglon van der 
Neer, Terborch, Nicolas Maes, and 
a delightful “‘ Youth in a Hat” by 
Caesar van Everdingen. But it is 
more remarkable to find an admir- 
able example of Van der Helst, the 
painter of those vast “‘ Corporation ” 
pictures which fill a gallery in the 
Rijks Museum. In contrast with 
the somewhat solid and bourgeois 
Dutch, with their air of jolly good 
nature, the Spaniards have a distinctly sombre 
and aristocratic air; but the three cases 
which contain their work have an exceptional 
interest, partly for their rarity and for their 
unfamiliarity. For this reason also the names 
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AN OLD MAN IN A BLACK 
HAT 
By Simon de Vos 








AN OLD LADY IN A FUR 
HAT AND RUFF : 
By Emanuel de Witte 


ISABELLA DE BOURBON 
WIFE OF PHILIP IV 
By Pantoja de la Cruz 






ROBERTO DUC ABALTREMP 
By C. B. Moroni 
1520-1578 


A LADY IN A GREEN DRESS 
By Fan Miense Molenaer 
(1610-1668 
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of the artists are unknown in most cases. 
There is identified work by J. B. Mayno, 
Bartoleme Gonzales, by Velazquez and El 
Greco, by Pacheco and Coello, and by other 
lesser-known painters. 

The Italian school has other characteristics 
including an occasional gaiety, and it is inter- 
esting to find miniatures by Giovanno Battista 
Moroni, the painter of the popular “ Tailor ” 
and “ Lawyer” in the National Gallery. 
There is a self-portrait by Il Bassano and a 
charming “ Lady with a Veiled Coiffure ” by 
Il Bronzino, and portraits of certain historical 
characters. 

The majority of the French miniatures 
shown belong to the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. The great Chardin, who 








MAGDELAINE 
D’ARGENNES, WIDOW 
OF CHAS. DU BELLEY, 
PRINCE DYVELOT (1661) 


was a particularly vigorous painter, has a 
** Man with a Dog and Gun,” which shows a 
remarkable adaptability. 

There are a few examples of special interest 
of fifteenth-century work by Francois Quesnel 
and Frans Pourbus, and others by unknown 
artists, including a portrait of Henri, Duc de 
Guise, who was assassinated in 1588. Mathieu 
Le Nain, one of the three famous brothers, is 
represented by some interesting portraits, and 
there are later works by Mignard, Santerre, 
Drouais, and many others. 

The English school is the most completely 
represented, and most of the shining lights are 
seen in fine examples. 

The gracious art of Richard Cosway is 
seen to advantage. A particularly charming 
painting is the “ Portrait of a Lady in a White 
Satin Dress” by Nathaniel Hone, and there 
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JOHN HAMPDEN 
By Samuel Cooper 


are admirable examples of Samuel Cooper, 
Nicholas Hilliard, and Oliver. 

To judge by his portrait of “ Thomas 
Pelham, Earl of Chesterfield ’’ one must con- 
clude that Gainsborough found it difficult to 
adapt himself to the limitations of miniature ; 
but Hogarth was more successful with his 
“ Officer Leaning on a Cannon,” and Morland 
must have had an unusually steady hand when 
he painted his attractive ““ Man in a Red Coat.” 

Hoppner and Russell are in rivalry with the 
more accustomed Mary Byrne, and William 
Hamilton is shown as better in the small than 
in the big. There is Alexander Nasmyth’s 
portrait of “ Robert Burns,” and Nell Gwynne 
appears for once as a really beautiful woman. 
It is interesting to see a self-portrait of Samuel 





MARY, DAUGHTER OF 
CHARLES I 
By Dobson 


Butler (author of “‘ Hudibras ”’) and to note the 
fact that he and the Samuel Butler (author of 
““ The Way of All Flesh’) were both painters 
in their odd moments. 

The greater part of the exhibition consists 
of the collection of Mr. Talbot Hughes, and it 
is understood that this could be purchased as 
a whole for a very reasonable sum. Here is an 
opportunity for securing a remarkable and 
unique collection for the nation. It will be 
impossible now to form another collection like 
it. Its artistic interest is obvious, but the 
historical interest is no less varied or important. 
A glance through the catalogue shows the great 
number of historical personages represented in 
a notable exhibition that is also particularly 
instructive in the matter of costume in this 
and other countries during the three centuries 
which the exhibition covers. 
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*“ THE WHEEL ” 
Height 8}% in. « width 14 in 
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Etching by Arthur Briscoe 
Published by Mr. H. C. Dickins 


A GOSSIP ABOUT PRINTS 


By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN 


MR. ARTHUR BRISCOE AT “‘ THE WHEEL” 


R. ARTHUR BRISCOE is now 

quite established as the pictorial in- 

terpreter of the sailor-man, for there 

is none of our graphic artists who has 
so thoroughly identified himself as he with 
“those who go down to the sea in ships.” 
However he may picture “ Jack” afloat, 
whether on deck handling ropes in a heavy 
sea, or taking his turn at the wheel, or up in 
the rigging in “ dirty weather,” hanging out 
on the yard to furl sails, there need never be 
any doubt in your mind as to the authenticity 
of the incident. Briscoe pictures only what 
he knows, and he has had personal experience 
of most of the actualities of sea-life. His 
recent exhibition of paintings and etchings 
at the Fine Art Society was visited by old 
captains of “‘ wind-jammers,” and others who 
had served in divers craft under both sail and 


steam, and few of them would believe the 
artist had not been a professional sailor, so 
intimate is his knowledge of the characteristic 
behaviour of ships and men under the infinitely 
varying stress of wind and wave. His later 
etchings include some particularly fine ones. 
In ‘“‘ Making Sail,” we are aboard a vessel 
whose deck is all awash with the heavy seas she 
is shipping, and, looking forward along the 
bulwarks towards the boat on its davit, we 
see a group of men standing weightily in the 
swirling water, hauling a rope with a severe 
strain on it. A great rolling wave has risen 
above the ship which lurches over with a 
splendid rhythm of movement. That is all; 
but one feels that the bracing excitement of 
being at sea in the midst of wind and weather 
is all here, and the men, wet, vigorous and 
strenuous, tell their own simple tale. Then, 
“The Wheel,” perhaps the most vivid thing 
Briscoe has ever put upon the copper, with 
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perhaps the single exception of ‘“‘ Clewlines 
and Buntlines.” Here are just the taffrail 
and steering gear of a coasting craft that is 
being buffeted about in a tumultuous sea, 
and a young sailor, loose-haired and muscular, 
is finding the wheel something more than two 
hands-full, while the “old man,” keenly 
watchful, keeps his experienced hands on the 
spokes. This incident is designed with a fine 
rhythm of curves from the wheel, the rail 
and part of the cabin, and temperament 
expresses itself in the attitudes of the two 


*“ MAKING SAIL ” 
Height 9] in. » width 15}} in. 


men. “In Dry Dock” shows the hull of a 
vessel shored up against a quay ; some men are 
sitting on a kind of scaffolding painting her, 
farther along there is a gangway leading on 
to the ship, and in the extreme distance 
is a medley of maritime character and 
interest, funnels of outward-going steamers, 
masts of sailing vessels, sheds and steam- 
cranes of different kinds. All this is finely 
etched, and lends distinction to the plate. 
Others among the new etchings are “‘ Mooring 
Her,” a typical river scene, with men straining 
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at a rope, and a finely bitten riverside distance ; 
“ Outward Bound,” a steam-tug towing out 
a full-rigged ship past the “ white cliffs of 
Albion”; “ Casting Her Off,” the tug’s 
business being over, and the shades of evening 
falling ; ‘‘ The Lever,” “‘ The Main Rigging,” 
and “ The Peat Tjalk,” a Dutch peat-laden 
boat off Veere in Holland. Briscoe shows no 
sign of losing his hold on the print-loving 
public, for he has a field all to himself, and he 
certainly keeps command of it with freshness of 
motive and sustained power of representation. 


Etching by Arthur Briscoe 
Published by Mr. H. C. Dickins 


A YOUNG SCOTTISH ETCHER 


Mr. J. McIntosh Patrick, being just over 
twenty, is probably the youngest of the 
Scottish etchers who show unmistakably that 
they have something of their own to utter, 
but he has already attracted the notice of 
collectors by the compactness of his design 
and the precision of his linear scheme. He 
comes from Dundee—that is to say, he was 
born and educated in the “ bonny” city, 
where his father is a well-known architect; 
but he learnt his art, both of painting and 
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A Gossip about Prints 


etching, in Glasgow at the School of Art. 
Before going there, however, he had gathered 
something of the technique of etching from a 
little book he had picked up, and he bit his 
first plate when he was but fourteen, and made 
shift to print it in an office letter-press. At the 


Art School, after winning prizes for etching, 
landscape and portraiture, he gained his dip- 
loma with a scholarship for painting, and then 
was awarded, by Mr. James McBey, the prize 


** Les Ramparts, Les Baux,” which is repro- 
duced, he gives us a well-planned conception 
of the ancient place, reaching away to the 
distant hills, constructing as he goes the rock- 
bound bastions, and the mean houses perched 
upon them, and farther away the steep cliff 
towers and battlements in wonderful lordly 
ruin, with the poor town hiding behind and 
below, and intermediately the rocky and ver- 
dant places of the plain. The effect of the 





“TES RAMPARTS, LES BAUX” 
Height 6}% in. x width 9{ in. 


of the Scottish Print Club. It is Mr. Patrick’s 
hope to interpret the landscape of Scotland, 
especially her scenery of mountain and lake, 
and her “‘ wild sea banks,” which he intends 
to treat with a structural conception similar 
to that of his Les Baux plates, but, happening 
to spend the summer of 1926 in Provence, he 
was so much attracted by the character of the 
country that he made several drawings on 
which he subsequently based his etchings. In 
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Etching by $. McIntosh Patrick 
Published by Mr. H. C. Dickins 


glaring light on the ramparts and houses of the 
foreground, and the paler light on the farthest 
hills, with all the multitudinous detail of the 
scene between in various gradations of shadow, 
makes a plate of distinctive interest. Mr. 
Patrick also, in “ Les Baux”’ and “ A Rocky 
Landscape,” shows that he was in no hurry 
to exhaust the pictorial impressiveness of this 
unique region of rock and ruin, finding in 
man’s work and in Nature’s structural features 
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that build into fine design. 


he saw _ aspects 
of Provence with 
vision of his 
own, biting his 
lines deeply and 
evenly with 
Dutch mordant 
because he dis- 
likes seeing the 
bubbles rising 
from the nitric 
acid. It will be 
interesting to 
watch Mr. 
Patrick’s develop- 
ment; he profes- 
ses the greatest 
admiration for 
Diirer and Mer- 
yon, at the same 
time that he is 
concerned with 
modern move- 
ments. Soin 
painting, he has 
an enthusiasm for 
the Italian and 
fiemish  primi- 
tives, and he feels 
particularly the 
influence of Man- 
tegna and the 
elder Brueghel, 
yet his picture of 
“Les Baux, 
Provence,” in the 
Royal Academy, 
stands out inde- 
pendently with a 
distinctive and 
disciplined vis- 
ion. Now let us 
see what he will 
make of his lochs 
and his bens. 
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PERUGIA 


Height 12} in. 


width 7} in. 


AN AMERICAN ETCHER IN EUROPE 


The veteran print-sellers, Robert Dun- 
thorne and Son, who were among the earliest 
to recognize and encourage the original 
etching, are just now publishing some engaging 
and accomplished dry-points of Italy, France, 
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and Spain by Mr. Samuel Chamberlain, a 
young American who is at present living in 
“* Evening, Nimes,” are other plates in which Paris. About thirty-two years of age, he comes 


Dry-point by Samuel Chamberlain 
Published by Messrs. R. Dunthorne and Son 


from Iowa by way 
of the University 
of Washington 
and the Mas- 
sachusetts Insti- 
tute of Tech- 
nology. He has 
been an Assistant 
Professor of 
Architectural 
Design at the 
University of 
Michigan, and as 
an architect his 
training has, I un- 
derstand, brought 
him into friendly 
contact with that 
distinguished 
etcher, Louis C. 
Rosenberg. He 
studied etching in 
Paris under 
Edouard Léon, 
and in London 
under Malcolm 
Osborne, R.A., 
but the greatest 
influence on his 
vision and man- 
ner has been 
Rosenberg’s ; in- 
deed, superficially 
the work of the 
two men is so 
much alike that 
it is difficult to 
distinguish the 
two except by 
tracing down to 
fundamentals. 
There seems to 
me a more airy 
lightness about 
the aspect of the 


buildings in Chamberlain’s prints, whereas 
Rosenberg’s chief essential is the weight and 


compact bulk of the structures. 


Nevertheless, 


pictorially there is a good deal of charm in 
the places as Chamberlain interprets them with 
the incidental actualities of the passing life, and 
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the point of view that happens on a happy de- 
sign, and the suggestive rendering of textures, 
stones, roof-tiles, and what not. This well- 
chosen corner of Perugia, for instance, with the 
balustrade, and the clock-tower, and the long 
slope of steps winding away, under an arched 
footway, into the shadows; then, in “ Siena,” 
he gives us a choice little glimpse of the 
“gracious city, well-beloved” of Saint 
Catherine, and in “ Plaza San Martin, Segovia,” 
he suggests the ancient dignity of the pic- 
turesque city of old splendour. Then there 
are ‘‘ The Battered Boat, Villefranche,” ‘‘ The 
Porches, Dinan,” “The Winding Road, 
Vernon,” “ Old Menton,” “‘ Cathedral Spires, 
Angers,” and “‘ The Gables, Colmar,” each 
one lending characteristically its pictorial 
features for equally facile treatment. 


MR. C. W. CAIN IS ARRIVING 


Charles William Cain is just on thirty-five 
years of age, but he began very early to practise 
pictorial journalism, going out to Johannesburg 
as a political cartoonist when he was but 
eighteen. The war time brought him the 
eastern experience which has furnished the 
motives of the majority of his prints, for, after 
a campaign on the North-West Frontier of 
India, he volunteered for Mesopotamia, and 
then, with an eager curiosity of travel, he 
made himself conversant with part of Persia 
and, later, of Burmah, returning to Bagdad, 
where he sketched and drew characteristic 
subjects. Coming home to study etching for 
a year or two at the Royal College of Art, 
he began to turn his Mesopotamian sketches 
to account, and in 1921 produced two “ sets ” 
of dry-points based on a formula of a single 
craft impressively placed in the midst of a 
wide expanse of water. The editions of these 
and the two Burmah sets of the following year 
were very quickly sold out. But Mr. Cain 
was encouraged by this success to try to do 
betterto essay, in fact, an authentic work 
upon the copper plate. To this end he 
has been striving, and his recent works have 
shown a richer pictorial conception with a 
more searching draughtsmanship, sympatheti- 
cally controlled by his medium. ‘ Daughters 
of Israel,” an effective plate exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, is a dramatic vision, in a 
vivid contrast of light and shade, of a group 
of Jewish women, with children, leaving their 
house in Bagdad to take the air, their forms 


concealed in voluminous robes, and the upper 
parts of their heads covered in by a kind of 
mask with an enfolding hood. A more recent 
plate, however, is “‘ Kerind, Persia” (published 
by Messrs. Greatorex), in which the remnants 
of the houses of this long-ruined city, standing 
against great mountains and taking the sun 
in full blast, with peeps of interior shadows, 
make an impressive design with the one tree 
spreading its dark foliage from ten branches 
as a rhythmical factor. 


BULGARIA AS ETCHING GROUND 


Of the making of etchers there is no end, 
but, though many attain a high technical 
standard, relatively few have anything really 





“STREET IN PLOVDIV, BULGARIA” 


Height 4i5 in. * width 5}; in. Etching by Michael Ross 
Published by the Redfern Gallery 
fresh to offer in vision or indeed in motive or 
subject-matter. Mr. Michael Ross, however, 
a young etcher of twenty-three-—-who studied at 
the Slade School and then went to the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts to learn etching from 
that masterly teacher, W. P. Robins, happening 
to be serving as an officer at the British Lega- 
tion in Sofia—-had the good fortune to strike 
new ground for etching in Bulgaria. He 
worked under many difficulties, for, circum- 
stances obliging him to procure his etching 
materials locally, his efforts were often frus- 
trated by the hazards of the acids and the 
uncertain ingredients of his “ grounds,” but 
among the four prints which the Redfern 
Gallery have just published are two good 
Bulgarian subjects. ‘Street in Plovdiv, 
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Bulgaria,” which has been more widely known 
as Philippopolis since the days of Philip of 
Macedon, is a quiet, rugged and uneven stone 
thoroughfare, beset by single-storied Turkish- 
built houses with overhanging windows, sug- 
gesting adventurous romance. Then, in crisp 
and clear atmosphere, “‘ Landscape, Bulgaria” 
shows a roadway running beside a small 


LETTER FROM 


river, with some delicately drawn trees, and 
beyond them a wooden bridge, in the distance 
mountains, and near at hand some farm 
buildings and a man with a hoe. Mr. Ross 
etches with an assured yet sensitive line, and 
the very latest of his plates shows a serene 
far aspect of “ Rye,” with the pleasant old 
Sussex town seen from the sea-level. 


PARIS 


By ANDRE SALMON 


E have rarely had such a radiant “ Paris 

season,” with a bright sun that has returned 

to play on the waters of the Seine and among 

the few trees that have not yet been stifled 
by the stones. 

There is at the 
same moment a Corot 
exhibition at Paul Ro- 
senberg’s, a selection 
that no museum offers 
us; at Th. Briant’s a 
presentation of a real 
jeune, daring but sub- 
missive to the example 
of the old masters, 
Domenjoz, aproros of 
whom the American 
writer on esthetics, 
Leo Stein (one of 
those who discovered 
Picasso), can remind 
us that “art is;the 
putting in order of 
Nature according } to 
the rhythm given by 
the human spirit ”’; 
at the Galerie Bernier 
the works of A. de La 
Patelliére, one of the 
rare innovators who 
does not lack the 
courage to compose 
according to the laws 
which must be in har- 
mony with sentiment ; 
at Van Leer’s the 
twenty-four variega- 
ted, sonorous water- 
colours announcing 
the return from 
America of that 
voluptuous aristocrat, 
Pascin; at Drueb’s 
landscapes and genre 
scenes (so discredited 
yesterday) by Valen- 
tine Prax: “ Retour 
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de Noces,” “ Partie de Plaisir”; the poetic compositions 

of Survage, who preceded the super-realist visionaries 

by ten years, but whose present exhibition at the Galerie 

Percier bears witness to a plastic mastery that painters like 
André Masson, Joan 
Miro, and Max Ernst 
do not seem ready to 
acquire ; the paintings 
and drawings byFujita 
at l’Art Contemporain ; 
and finally, oil paint- 
ings on imperial paper 
by Hasegawa Noboron, 
so profoundly Japanese 
in character, in the 
large gallery of Bern- 
heim Jeune. But the 
greatest ornament of 
the season is the ex- 
hibition of portraits 
and figures of women 
from Ingres to Picasso, 
arranged at the new 
Renaissance Gallery 
by Mme. Henry 
Lapauze, whose mis- 
sion at the Musée 
du Luxembourg has 
produced the good 
results I have already 
spoken of, and which 
are welcomed by all 
art lovers both French 
and foreign. 

This success has 
been realized with the 
assistance of a com- 
mittee composed of 
H.R.H. Madame la 
Princesse Sixte de 
Bourbon-Parme, the 
Duchess of Uzés (née 
Mortemart), the 
Countess Guy de 
Bagneux, Mme. 
Philippe Berthelot, 


Edouard Manet (1833-1883) Mme. Boufu (wife of 
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the Prefect of the Seine), the Countess de Chabrillan, 
Mme. Chiappe (the wife of the Prefect of the Police), the 
Marquise de Crussol, the Viscountess Curial, the Marquise 
de Ganay, Mme. de Laire, the Marquise de Ludre, the 
Countess de Montcabrier, the Countess G. de la 
Rochefoucauld, and the Countess de Rohan-Chabot. 

In order to present the works which range from 
Ingres’ ‘‘ Odalisque 4 l’Esclave” to the “ Portrait of 
Mme. Picasso” by the inventor of Cubism—who is for this 
very reason, as I have said elsewhere, a great classic painter— 
Mme. Henry Lapauze, having sought counsel with amateurs 
and zsthetes such as MM. Schmied, Pacquement, and 
Seymour de Ricci, has first of all created a setting and 
designed for the vast walls of the three rooms of the gallery 
rare combinations of tones, from pure white to the subtlest 
grey, which are so many valuable means of disciplining 
light and putting it to the required uses. 

Finally, Mme. Henry Lapauze has rejected both the 
pedagogic attitude, which considers nothing but chronology 
in the classing of masterpieces, and the “ non-commis- 
sioned officer ” attitude, favoured in too many museums, 
concerned only with the “ rank of size.” 

Mme. Henry Lapauze must share the opinion of 
Jacques Emile Blanche, which I alluded to not long ago : 
“ For me all the masters are of the same epoch.” Jacques 
Emile Blanche, imagining himself the keeper of a museum, 
associated thus in his mind some Rembrandts with Manet’s 
“Bon Bock.” Sure of her own taste, the proprietress 
of the ““ Renaissance ” sought nothing but the most perfect 
accords. Too modestly, she may well say of her exhibition, 
“Tt is a salad!” This salad gives us the rare joy of 
juxtapositions, whose critical value equals the direct charm 
they produce upon us: Alfred de Dreux beside Chas- 
sériau, and Marie Laurencin between Renoir and Matisse ; 
Fujita in grisaille quite near Vuillard, and the best 
Vallotton between Manet and Forain; while farther on 
Renoir, whose finest works are scattered, supports an 
admirable Derain, supported in turn by Cézanne. We can 
discover a link from Ricard to Bissi¢re, and Matisse agrees 
well with Gauguin of Tahiti. 

The exhibition thus arranged is of such a quality, con- 
Stituting in itself a tour de force which is a work of art, 


Cc 


Mary Cassat (1845-1926) 


that it is natural to find this insisted on in the 
following} terms in the catalogue, on which the 
chartist man of taste and rare connoisseur, Seymour 
de Ricci, has bestowed his care : “‘ The decoration 
of the rooms and the hanging of the pictures are 
by F. L. Schmied.” But it was Mme. Henry 
Lapauze who, in order to dazzle us with this 
success, had called in M. Schmied, who is as 
modest in his triumph as the animator. 

I must also say something about the preface ; 
and this will give me the opportunity of putting 
into a few words what it is necessary to know of 
the true personality of the editor, M. Albert 
Flament. Has not the universal reputation of a 
perfect man of the world done harm to the 
reputation of the writer? The president and the 
constant and well-known organizer of great artistic 
and fashionable solemnities—M. Albert Flament, 
whose work as critic, chronicler, and novelist 
is worthy of such a delicate memorial—must 
be held for a great deal more than a “ M. de 
Fouquiéres ” of the arts and letters, introduced 
into high society. When, on the occasion of some 
exhibition in aid of a good cause or a charity sale, we see M. 
Albert Flament receive with the measured graces inherited 
from the old French Court a lady of fashion of the quality 
of the Marquise de Ganay, well known for the surety of her 
choice both of old and modern work, we must never forget 
that this perfect master of the ceremonies, who gallantly 
pretends to receive so much, has given far more. It is he 


LA FEMME AUX LILAS (1876) 


Auguste Renoir 
(1841-1919) 
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who has aroused the enlightened art-lover among the 
people of fashion. With what art! With what tact! 
Without apparently doing violence to the somewhat 
somnolent traditions, how well he has known how to win 
the love of daring, without which art has no chance of 
continuation! Itis unnecessary to cite here any of the cruel 
judgments which Marcel Proust, who lived but for the 
world, passed on the relations of the men of the world 
with the artists whom they favoured. M. Albert Flament 
was far more prudent, far more circumspect. Proust 
squandered on to the world judgments which were outside 
it. Consequently he never 
acquired the authority which 
would have enabled him 
to give his hosts a lesson. 
Endowed with all the fine 
virtues which make it pos- 
sible for a man to be “ re- 
ceived,” M. Albert Flament 
soon succeeded in making 
himself heard. It pleased 
him to use this credit for the 
defence of those talents 
which it would seem the 
salons should be most sus- 
picious of. He sometimes 
had the happiness of leading 
his protegées to a triumph. 
What he has done for young 
French painting he has also 
done for our young poetry. 
Thanks to him, to the sup- 
pleness of his method, to his 
generous dialectics, inter- 
national aristocracy has done 
more for the fame of talents 
of the “advance guard” 
than so many tumultuous 
and vainly aggressive 
manifestations. 

Considering that he has 
not yet finished giving 
lessons of audacity to his 
brilliant pupils, the author 
of the preface to the catalogue 
of “‘ From Ingres to Picasso” 
writes with his supple and 
at the same time cutting pen 
things like these : “‘ In painting, those who are termed col- 
lectively men and women of the world have a more sensitive 
retina than artists, by which I do not mean that it is more 
delicate. They cannot tolerate a canvas in the midst of their 
furniture until it has begun to acquire the dull tone called 
* patine,’ which is often nothing but the stigmata of decom- 
position. The ladies who dare to confide the reproduction 
of their features to those audacious painters (who want to 
be more than collaborators of the upholsterers) are vaguely 
pointed out. But if their painter becomes famous, these same 
people will be considered with the respect that is attached 
to precursors. They are envied; they are praised. Yet 
they have done nothing but follow their instincts. They 
have dared to live in their own time, in the company of 
artists with temperament.” 

To dare to live in their own time, with the times ! 
How many miss that! But, above all, what rare power of 
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discernment is implied in the just recognition of tempera- 
ments! Sharpened sensibility does not suffice. 

The exhibition at the “ Renaissance” presents this 
extreme interest, that among so many works where the 
undoubted masterpiece preponderates it leaves us the 
possibility of exercising our personal criticism. This is 
because fashion and the infatuations of the time have 
been very judiciously borne in mind. Beside the most 
beautiful portraits of women by an audacious man like 
Edouard Manet—dishonoured, boycotted at first, just 
because of his genius, his daring, his sincerity, his inde- 
pendence—do we not see 
the happiest of the “little 
masters’ placed by _ the 
society of the Second Empire 
in the rank of the greatest— 
Winterhalter—whose ability, 
amiability, and facile sense of 
the pretty so greatly seduced 
the French society that for 
twenty years was entirely 
cut off from intellectuality ? 
Yet Winterhalter, whose 
paintings, while still fresh, 
entered victoriously into the 
Palace of the Tuileries and 
the Chateau de Compiégne, 
did not enter the Louvre 
until quite recently—that is, 
long after the insurgent 
Manet; and even then it 
was, above all, as a curiosity 
and because at the Louvre, 
a national museum, it is 
impossible entirely to ignore 
history, and history is 
bound to record mediocre 
and weak reigns as well as 


those which are _ really 
brilliant illustrations of 
sovereignty. 


How are we to choose 
among these two hundred 
engaging works? How are 
we to elect princes in this 
dazzling confusion of epochs, 
all assembled on the wall 
like in a season of eternity ? 

Renoir, in his solar glory, welcomes Marie Laurencin ; 
and her “‘ Miroir,” a double effigy with a tragically altered 
grace, fresh colour, and a science of drawing that dates 
from Picasso’s most austere discoveries, shows the road 
that has been run since Matisse, the eldest of those who 
were Fauves in 1905, as well as all that, in spite of an obvious 
personal charm, we can no longer receive from a Vuillard 
or a Bonnard, masters of an intermediate age between the 
Impressionist era (from which Matisse was the first to 
escape, though but imperfectly) and what we have called 
“ living art,” the mother of that which today forms the 
(international) school of Paris. 

A “ Woman Undressing Herself,” by the bitter Forain, 
a better pastellist than painter, is judiciously placed near 
Manet’s “‘ Femme au Café,” a black bust and hat, the 
gauze of which retains a light that is all concentrated in the 
sparkling gold of the bock standing on a common table. 
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The literary naturalism of Zola has sometimes led the 
painter’s hand. 

Another Matisse, a moving sum of vivid Oriental 
contrasts, enables us to understand Paul Gauguin and his 
“ Tahitienne ” better. In spite of his creative force and 
the truly suggestive suddenness of his inspiration, it is not 
Gauguin who gains by this juxtaposition. Fettered by 
literature, thinking himself naively a symbolist, Gauguin 
painted most frequently—and especially in his oceanian 
period—in flat surfaces, as a decorator, while modern 
painting is eminently anti-decorative, every object, after 
sO many years of contusionism, being logically set in its 
place again. 

As a modest reminder of a great popular and spon- 
taneous genius, there is quite a small composition by the 
douanier Rousseau—a group realized with the candour of 
a travelling photographer, sparkling with that opposition 
of blacks and ochres which the old innocent knew how to 
borrow from Paolo Uccello. 

“ Agostina,” the Italian woman by Corot; the acid 
figures by Degas; “La Femme au Gant” by Manet; 
“La Femme Accoudé ” by Cézanne; ‘“‘ Mme. Lerolle ” 
by Fantin-Latour ; the “ Jeunes Anglaises ” and “‘ Femme 
au Cheval Pie” by Géricault, one of the nineteenth-century 
masters who exercises a definite influence on the young 
artists ; the “ Rendez-vous ” by Constantin Guys ; Isabey’s 
“George Sand”; ‘“ Une Elégante,” an astonishing feat 
of romanticism, touched by Delacroix and reminiscent of 
the English school, by Jongkind; the “ Portrait de Ma 
Mére” by Claude Monet; “ Portrait de Jeanne” by 
Pissarro ; all the Renoirs, objects of our devotion ; ““ Mme. 
Stephenson ” by Ricard; the ‘“‘ Poseuses,” as Seurat, 
without whom the art of today would be nowhere, called 
his models; the works by Toulouse-Lautrec, whose “ La 
Goulue au Moulin Rouge ” clearly marks the eclecticism 
of this exhibition, are all proved masterpieces. 

The sensitive visitor will experience a moment of 
intense emotion when confronted with Ingres’ ‘‘ Odalisque 
a l’Esclave ” and Corot’s “ L’Italienne.” Eva Gonzalés, 
(who died in 1883), Berthe Morisot, and Mary Cassat, a 
French painter come from beyond the seas, are at last 
deliciously resuscitated. The beautiful red-haired woman 
in a corsage rose, by Modigliani, harmoniously faces 
“* Miss et Bébé ” by Eva Gonzalés. 

André Lhote offers us a fine portrait in a decorative 
setting with just as much dogmatism as is needed in order 


that the glib critic who accompanies, follows or precedes 
the artist should not be forgotten; another good portrait 
is Jean Marchand’s lady in a green bodice with a red 
necklace; a Puvis de Chavannes, undoubtedly excellent, 
but with an allegory that lies on the borders of official art, 
of what I should call the inspiration of the State, is some- 
what arbitrarily introduced here between the portrait of 
Mme. Ingres and the majesty of Derain, an aristocratic 
figure above all societies. 

No doubt I am guilty of many sins of omission. Every- 
thing here calls for a commentary. Masters, one of whose 
works I have mentioned, offer us five. I have said nothing 
of the precious Odilon Redous ; I have not dreamed to my 
heart’s content before the charcoal studies of Seurat, and 
I have neglected many dear friends. At least I hope I 
have not betrayed the spirit of a manifestation that has been 
able to assure, by a sort of miracle, generally impossible in 
our climate, the marriage of purity with the sensational. 
We can affirm, without any fear of excessive language, that 
the greatest sum of plastic beauty is to be found this 
season at the exhibition of portraits and figures of women. 

This exhibition has been organized for the benefit of 
the Société des Amies du Musée du Luxembourg. Now 
that the unbearable false masterpieces—foolish things that 
had been acquired for miserable political reasons—have 
been sent to the attic, after the happy rearrangements 
that have made the Luxembourg into a living house, the 
assured success of the exhibition at the ‘‘ Renaissance ” 
enables us to hope for judicious and fairly important 
purchases which will rejoice everybody, together with the 
probable beneficiaries, from Boussinganet to Luc-Albert 
Moreau and from Derain to Picasso. 

Must I confess after this that, my eyes dazzled with so 
much pacifying beauty, the desire—already mollified—of 
returning to the Palais de Bois did not come to me, and I 
was thus unable to take the final series of notes which 
would have permitted me to affirm that the principal 
dealers of the Rue La Boétie and Rue de Seine have, as 
usual, authorized their “ pensioners ” to fill the galleries 
at the Porte Maillot with the most suitable samples of 
current production ? 

No critic has mentioned the appearance at the Salon 
des Tuileries of a genuine talent worthy of our renewed 
attention. Certainly it is always wise to reckon with 
negligence and weariness; still, if a great genius had 
sprung up it would have been known. 


LETTER FROM BERLIN 


By OSCAR BIE 


NE of the greatest sales that Europe has ever 
seen—that of the Huldschinsky collection—took 
place here at Cassirer and Helbig’s, and brought 
together in the Hotel Esplanade a circle of the 
most select connoisseurs and dealers from all countries. 
The Germans will mostly have to look on, as they can 
hardly be in a position to produce the ready money that 
would buy works of art of this kind. It is well known that 
a large Raphael out of the Huldschinsky collection has 
already found its way to America for a million marks. 
But, whatever sensation the auction may bring, the ex- 
hibition of the works of art alone deserves a special notice, 
as the Huldschinsky collection does not only present high 


quality, but, above all, a cultural interest as well. Huld- 
schinsky, who was born in 1848 in Breslau, was one of the 
first to organize the iron industry in Upper Silesia and 
Russia. He owns a wonderful home in the Mathdaikirche- 
strasse, remarkable for its sociability when he does not 
devote himself to sailing on the Wannsee. An octogenarian, 
he is a personality well known to all the town in Berlin— 
a special type of those great industrial men whom Bode 
drew into his narrower circle and with whom he founded 
the Kaiser-Friedrich-Museums-Verein. The profits drawn 
from the industry were transformed into clever purchases, 
a sort of annexe of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, and 
today, in accordance with the course of time, they will 
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transfer their values mainly abroad. Once more we see 
this splendid collection of the choicest pictures, sculpture, 
furniture, and objets d’art which a living man is to part 
with—a modern occurrence distinguished from the times 
when the feeling for heredity still dominated the owner of 
such possessions. 

Huldschinsky’s activity as a collector began, according 
to the lines laid down by Bode, with the Italians, but spread 
afterwards, owing to the condition of the market, mainly 
to the schools of the Netherlands. 

In the Italian section we were particularly delighted 
with a little Botticelli representing, in graceful miniature 
painting, “ The Annunciation” in a columned hall in 
perspective. The picture once belonged to the Barberini 
Gallery in Rome. Quite a special rarity is the “ Portrait of 
a Young Woman” by Bugiardini (or is it really a Raphael ?), 
a painting of extraordinary warmth and striking brilliance 
of colour, especially in the shot dress. “ The Lady,” by 
Sebastiano del Piombo, is a monumental example of 
large-featured Roman painting, with a noble architectural 
treatment of the figure and the background ; nor must an 
“Old Man,” by Tiepolo, be overlooked. 

The Dutch pictures are a gallery of works of art of the 
first order, seldom to be found together in a private 
collection. I do not allude to the characteristic works of 
famous masters, which have already become typical. I 
will not linger long over the splendid cows by Cuyp, or the 
yellow river scene by Van Goyen; I will just mention the 
charming portrait of a painter by Hals, the delightful wood 
scene by Hobbema, the large Pieter de Hooch and Jan 
Steen, and will stress, above all, a few works of the greatest 
rarity which will make a sensation at the sale. Rembrandt’s 
late “ Portrait of Hendrickje Stoffels,” painted in an infinitely 
deep and saturated tone, may be regarded as the principal 
object in the collection. But a “ Still-life ” like that by Kalf 
need not, for that reason, be overlooked. It has a harmony 
of colour and restfulness in the composition seldom found 
in his work. Terborch is represented by two pieces of 
special interest : a woman and a girl each holding a letter, 
sublimated in the feeling for genre and created from a 
deep intimacy of space. The “ Sick Child,” by Metsu, is 
also of sterling quality. This, too, is one of the particularly 
successful pieces of the delicate art in which (for us) the 
Dutch school finds its apex. Jacob van Ruisdael has, 
among several landscapes, a “‘ View of Haarlem ” seen from 
the downs, which is moving even for the modern feeling 
for Nature as an atmospheric impression of the unity of 
earth and sky. 

The other schools are less prominently represented, 
though among the early German works we see some 
remarkable pieces by Bruyn, by Strigel, and, above all, the 
small bust of a young woman by Holbein which has a most 
delicate charm. Of the French school there are two 
gallant pictures by De Troy, “‘ The Proposal ” and “ The 
“ Garter,” worthy of notice. There are also some brilliant 
pieces of sculpture, not so much Ghiberti’s “ Virgin ” as 
Sansovino’s “ Annunciation,” and, above all, Bernini’s 
portrait bust. Among the fine English colour prints, a 
particularly good and complete set of Wheatley’s “ Cries of 
London” should be mentioned. It is impossible to 
enumerate all the decorative objects, the vases, fans, an 
interesting birdcage with a clock below, the frames, mirrors, 
tapestries, commodes, chairs, fire-screens, a coiffeur’s chair, 
a reading desk, the snuff boxes, nécessaires, and small 
bronzes. It is a splendid display, and one hardly feels that 
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it signifies the death of the collection and its dispersal to 
all the quarters of the world. Now the prices will speak, 
and the pieces which have already wandered a good deal 
will continue to wander, and new families of works of art 
will be formed just as new industrial families have arisen. 
So long as the circle moves on all is well. 

The Esplanade was crowded with buyers, dealers, 
collectors, and directors of museums on the occasion of 
the Huldschinsky sale. There was an international 
gathering such as Berlin had not seen before. Some 
prices were disappointing, others astonishing. The little 
Franz Hals fetched 305,000 marks, while the little Metsu 
only reached 200,000. The Rembrandt, which began at 
80,000, reached only 570,000, and passes to Messrs. 
Duveen. One of Terborch’s letters fetched 165,000; 
Huldschinsky had paid only 23,000 for it. The little 
Holbein, measuring only 11 cm. in diameter, went to 
London for 155,000. The little Botticelli brought 210,000. 
The two De Troys reached 310,000. The Bugiardini 
reached only 79,000. Most of the prices exceed the art 
market average. Four million marks were realized on 
the first day. 

While these colossal sums are being paid for old works 
of art, living art struggles miserably for its existence. The 
great Berlin Art Exhibition is a proof of the helplessness 
of living artists to sell their works. There is enormous 
quantity against very poor quality. Among the chaos of 
pictures we see the amiable, sparkling eye of the old 
Berlin painter Gaertner, who immortalized this town 
nearly a hundred years ago not only with faithful objec- 
tivity, but with a delicate feeling for pictorial values, and 
found his inspiration elsewhere too. Sometimes we find 
ourselves in the neighbourhood of the young Menzel. 
But the living artists want to squeeze him out. There are 
thousands of names, but few remain in one’s memory. 

Roszner’s pictures, portraits, and the two pretty 
fashion designers stand out at least on the ground of taste. 
The Berlin Secessionists, who now have a home of their 
own, are, nevertheless, fully represented here with 
Spiro, the leader of the whole cartel of this exhibition— 
Oppenheimer, Oppler, the dear Charlotte Behrend, and 
Felixmiiller and Bocksliegel from Dresden. Arthur Segal 
stands out among the radicals. He has given up his 
prismatic theory and inclines again more towards lyrical 
painting. Hdlzel, of Stuttgart, shows one of the most 
interesting developments in this vast company. He has 
stepped out of Dachauer’s twilight into free colours, laid 
on with weight and temperament. Morgner, who fell in 
the war, is honoured by his group with the exhibition of 
his painted frieze, in which workmen are treated with such 
clear and light monumentality that one wishes for a suitable 
building in which the work could be finally preserved. What 
else is there to detain us ? The women, who are supporting 
the cartel with two new societies, maintain themselves 
comparatively well. Here, too, there is a beautiful little 
collection of deceased artists’ work, including Modersohn, 
Gerresheim, and Gerhardi. Among the living women 
sculptors we were pleasantly impressed by Margarete 
Moll, of Breslau. Herbert Garbe, one of our strongest 
masters of form, has returned from his stylization to a 
certain realism. The enormous exhibition of graphic art 
has certainly been arranged with special love. Here a 
group of Swiss artists stands out with unity: the epic 
Huber, the wood-engraver Sleiger (under Kirchner’s 
influence), and the naturalist, Eugen Zeller. But of all the 
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groups of artists who have gathered together here it is the 
architects who deserve the greatest amount of attention. 
Peter Behrens is honoured with a special exhibition which 
presents his fruitful activity in all the styles of building, 
including the important designs for industrial premises. 
And, finally, we see here the plans for the erection of 
buildings on the exhibition ground at Witzleben, which 
from 1930 will contain the permanent building exhibition 
and all sorts of other similar features. As is the custom 
here, there have been long disputes about it already. The 
general plan, submitted by Wagner and Poelzig, has been 
rejected. New competitions were announced ; 343 archi- 
tects have already taken part in the plans for the building 
exhibition. The workshop for productive architectural 
business connected with scientific institutions has been 
similarly treated by many artists. Nachtlicht and Offen- 
berg, who won prizes, reveal themselves as remarkable 
designers in rhythmic space. Great interest was aroused 
by the plans for building over the whole site by Straumer, 
the famous architect of the wireless station. Thus we see 
designs for all the buildings to be erected on the site as 
well as for the building exhibition only. A mass of work 
has been produced, which certainly forms the most 
productive section of the whole Moabites exhibition. 

The Academy has opened its doors simultaneously 
with this monster of an exhibition, and has at least the 
advantage of presenting in beautiful galleries a limited 
number of works which, if not very exciting, yet reach a 
good average. The president, Liebermann, sends, as has 
been his wont latterly, some soft and luminous male 
portraits and a few pleasant studies of his garden on the 
Wannsee. Otherwise things are pretty well mixed up. 
The experiments of expressionism have vanished. The 
so-called new objectivity has gained everywhere, and is 
but rarely interspersed by a last delicate perfume of 
impressionism. There are many old names and a few 
noteworthy new ones : Raffaelo Busoni’s tremendously wide 
“Tuscan Evening” hangs beside Batho’s tasteful “ Girl 
in a Blue Vest ’’; Biittner’s faithful portrait of “ Bosz ” and 
Philipp Franck’s green, sappy landscape ; the good, dotted 
painting by Freytag; the rigid materialism of Futsch, 
and, suddenly, Georges Gross’s comical dance hall and his 
excellent portrait of Hermann-Neisse, the contemporary 
poet, who is most often painted. There is a little gallery of 
Hagemeister, the singer of Havel out of Werder; and 
again, a Hermann-Neisse admirably caught by Heyduck, of 
Breslau. The delightful, quite atmospheric landscapes of 
the marches by Julius Jacob hang amid piquant studies by 
Hasler and warm old impressions by Hiibner. 

There is Jaeckel the new academician, and Kampf the 
old, and the “ Brandenburger Thor ” by Kokoschka, as an 
unreal colour fantasy. Grey old folk are sitting on a 
bench in the park in Nagel’s picture. The life of today 
shoots through Nay’s portraits of ladies; the “‘ Café ” by 


Max Neumann, and the same subject by Neuschul are 
removed from impressionism and take the reality of the 
figure for a fact. The “‘ String Quartette” by Mopp, in 
which we only see the hands and the instruments, the 
nervous “‘ Masquerade ” by Oppler, Partikels’ landscapes, 
Purrmann’s studies—all this is colour music each in its 
own way. Pechstein has grown more real, lighter and truer 
to Nature in his portraits and still-life groups. Weiss, 
Schmid, Schroetter of Prague, and Rudolph of Dresden 
are all stylists beside the gay improviser Waske and the 
fineness of Sohn-Rethel’s taste. In the realm of sculpture 
there is a large one-man show of Kraus, which is not 
staggering. But it is enough! And there are so many 
other exhibitions. At the Kunstgemeinschaft the Silesians 
need not think that they have been well chosen and 
presented. ... 

One thing more. An English exhibition has been 
opened in the Weltschek Gallery, the first on such a scale 
in Berlin. Miss Dorothy Warren, of London, has assisted, 
and in the autumn a German exhibition is to be held in her 
gallery. It is mostly young and unknown artists who are 
to be seen here, but there are also some with a reputation. 
Thus we see two dark views of Dieppe Harbour by Sickert, 
and his little genre scene, “‘ Death and the Girl.” There 
are several severe drawings by Augustus John and, above 
all, a large number of pictures by Matthew Smith, who, in 
his glowing colour, in his intoxicating imagination, and in 
a certain drunkenness of composition, reminds us of several 
works by our own Kokoschka : a darkly painted negress, 
a many-coloured reclining nude, many flowers, and, most 
interesting of all, the portrait of “ Madame Eanui,” sluggish 
in pose but glowing in colour. Weekley’s light “ Grand- 
mother,” the spotty paintings by Daintry, mainly of 
architecture, but including also a nice schoolboy; the 
saturate oil-paintings by Walters, mostly illustrating the 
life of workmen, also symbolical things, Orpheus, and a 
funeral with stigmatized boys; the somewhat gymnastic 
*<Picnic” by Roberts, Reitlinger’s grey-green “‘Villefranche,” 
the light French vegetables by Lamb, and the shadowed 
drawings by Henry Moore—these are the principal items. 
Smith remains the most intensive, Walters the most 
problematic, trying to find a unity between social genre 
pictures, symbolical scenes in the English style, and light 
apergus (the watercolour of the pink hat). Impressionistic 
painters like Daintry fit better into the general European 
style. To us here this art appears, I should say, on the 
whole, a little dark, foggy, and lacking in light, created more 
from an inward craving for deep beauty than from direct 
contact with the world of sense. The ethic moment, so 
decisive in England, is still greatly fettered, at least in 
Walters. But the pictorial cenception has, nevertheless, 
gained the upper hand, especially with Smith. We are 
very grateful for this introduction, and hope for further 
and closer acquaintance. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ANCIENT FURNITURE: A HISTORY OF GREEK, 
ETRUSCAN, AND ROMAN FURNITURE, by GISELA 
a A. RICHTER. Pp. xl+-192. (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 

5 5S. 


Except for finds from Pompeii and a few specimens 
from Egyptian and Crimean tombs, we have practically 
no examples of classical furniture. Some excavations, 


such as those at Delos and Priene, have yielded bronze 
fittings from couches and other pieces, but the woodwork 
is naturally perished. Consequently our knowledge of 
Greek furniture is mainly a reconstruction from illustrations 
found in comparative profusion on Greek vases, where the 
subjects are represented in contemporary, that is to say 
anachronistic, costume like the medieval pictures of the 
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THE DANCER By Hilda Cowham 
Etching published by Messrs. Greatorex, Ltd. 
(See Art News and Notes, page 54) 


Trojan War. Miss Gisela Richter has done her work well 
in assembling and figuring with pertinent comments the 
main types of ancient furniture, among which the Greek 
is the most fully treated. She takes us in turn through 
the “throne,” the stool, the couch, the footstool, the 
table, and the chest. In some cases the classification, 
which is admittedly difficult, might have been improved; 
figures 3 and 32, for instance, are classed as thrones, but 
are really chairs with backs like figure 130. Perhaps the 
word “throne” is misleading, and it would have been 
better to speak of arm-chairs and chairs and then group 
them by their details. The thrones in figures 27 and 28 
are not much removed in type from figures 83 and 86, 
and as the seated persons in the latter are gods their seats 
might just as well be called thrones. The names “ stools 
without backs” and “chairs with backs” seem strange ; 
for a stool with a back is a chair and a chair without a back 
is a stool. Footstools, too, might have been included 
with other stools. Etruscan furniture is very briefly 
treated, because the author holds that it was practically 
entirely dependent on Greek. Seeing that Greek art 
in the archaic stage was affected by strong Oriental in- 
fluences, and that the Etruscans came from Asia Minor, 
it is just possible that some of the elements common to 
Greece and Etruria were not Etruscan borrowings from 
Greece, but were derived by both from the same source. 
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Roman furniture is given more space and is rightly described 
as a continuation of Greek, because Rome adopted and 
developed the Hellenistic culture which evolved in the 
dominions of Alexander’s successors. The fondness for 
elaborate ornament or inlay in rare materials may well 
have originated not in Rome but in the Near East. An 
attempt might have been made to identify non-Greek 
elements in Etruscan and Greek furniture and also, if 
material were available, to discuss Roman furniture of the 
earlier Republican days before the war with Pyrrhus; or 
was it similar to Etruscan? It would be interesting, too, 
to assemble sets of furniture illustrating various periods— 
Athens before Marathon, Athens under Pericles, the age 
of Alexander, and the Rome of Augustus. Still, this book 
gives in a convenient form and with clear and excellent 
illustrations (to which, however, indications of size should 
have been added) practically all the information needed. 
Dr. Barker provides an appendix with technical details 
and scale drawings for those who wish to construct classical 
furniture. The Empire style, which flourished under the 
impulse of early discoveries at Pompeii and in Egypt, is 
now, however, hardly likely to be revived. Most, too, 
would still prefer a Chippendale arm-chair to an Olympian 
throne, in spite of the fact that a “ purely utilitarian article, 
without any pretence to beauty,” was “ a rather uncommon 
thing in a Greek household utensil.” 


THE HISTORY OF MUSIC, by Ceci Gray. The History 
of Civilization Series. (Kegan Paul.) 12s. 6d. net. 

“The ” history; never was the definite article used 
with more deliberate emphasis than in the title of this 
latest addition to a series which covers almost every ground 
of human activity. Throughout Mr. Cecil Gray’s 270 odd 
pages there is a breezy dogmatism which must make all 
other histories of music blush on their shelves at their 
errors and blindness. “‘ The statement found in all his- 
tories of music that neither the Greeks nor any other race 
prior to about the year 900 A.D. had any notion cf harmony 
is a purely gratuitous assumption with no positive evidence 
to support it.” “‘ The popular legend which attributes to 
Palestrina the virtual creation of the characteristically Roman 
style, at the instance of the Council of Trent, is a pure 
myth.” “ It is quite untrue that music suddenly becomes 
secularized about the year 1600, as we are invariably told 
in the textbooks.” ‘“‘ Such achievements as these (the 
works of Abbatini and Benevoli) are apt to raise doubts in 
one’s mind as to whether we have not so far formed a 
totally wrong conception of the history of music in the 
seventeenth century.” ‘“‘ The fact of the matter is that 
Beethoven’s deafness and its influence on his art have 
always been greatly exaggerated by sentimental biographers 
understanding nothing of a great composer’s method of 
work.” And so on. No one will complain of Mr. Gray 
having and ventilating his own opinions; not his views, 
but his bumptiousness, irritates us long before we reach 
the last chapter, where we meet with pretentiousness as 
well. 

The style, c’est ’homme, and it is the ineradicable fault 
of the book to be written in the cocksure manner of the 
pamphleteer. History need not be dull, but Mr. Gray in 
his determination to be lively continually acts like a fidgety 
child to his reader, irritating him by some smart generaliza- 
tion or would-be picturesque epigram. “It is at least 
undeniable that the Romantic movement was largely the 
creation of pulmonary consumptives in all the arts, and 
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in music almost entirely so”—this because Chopin, 
Weber, and Bellini died of tuberculosis. ‘“‘ The piano 
writing of Chopin and Liszt is founded on a combination 
of the bel canto of Italian operatic arias and the violin 
writing of Paganini.” Could any half-truth be more 
misleading ? As samples of Mr. Gray’s epigrams, we have 
Okeghem called ** the Karl Marx ef music,” and Josquin des 
Prés “‘the Lenin of music.” Moussorgsky is “ the first and 
still sole representative of the art of the proletariat.”” Wagner 
is both “the Napoleon of Music” and the “ Condottiere of 
the Arts.” 

It is a pity that Mr. Gray is so transparently anxious to 
play the same réle amongst musical historians and critics, 
for it makes us doubt whether even his enthusiasms are 
not heightened by the desire to show up the wrongheaded- 
ness of “ authoritative and conventional opinion.” It is 
such a jolly game to discover greatness which has hitherto 
been ignored—as he does, for instance, in the case of 
Antonio Caldara, whom he calls “one of the greatest 
figures of the first part of the eighteenth century.” 
Berlioz and Liszt are two of the Romantics whose merits 
he extols, not without calling attention to the way others 
have underrated them. 

One could find many other examples of the same foible. 
But enough has been said to show that Mr. Gray’s history 
can hardly be taken as a serious contribution either to that 
of music or civilization. H. E. W. 


H. RUSHBURY, A.R.A., R.E. Masters of Etching, 

(“* The Studio,” Ltd.) §s. net. 

This attractive addition to “‘The Studio’s ” enjoyable 
series of Masters of Etching Mr. Malcolm Salaman has 
again managed to preface with a text that will delight the 
wider section of the public for whom the originals are out of 
reach. Mr. Rushbury, who is incidentally a “ dry-pointer” 
rather than an “ etcher,” deserves the honour of his Royal 
Academy Associateship since he is a typical representative 


of the national qualities of English present-day print- 
making. 


No. 18. 


FRENCH ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, by 
GABRIEL Mourey. (‘The Studio,” London.) tos. 6d. net. 
Monsieur Gabriel Mourey has done an extremely 

difficult thing extremely well: he has endeavoured to 

compress a critical survey of the arts of painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and decoration, as they developed during 
the nineteenth century in France, into some fifty odd 
pages and—he has succeeded. Whether one agrees with 
all his views or not—and one is generally inclined to share 
them—he has something to say, some trenchant observation 
to make on nearly every page, and he does so, moreover, 
without raising his voice—a capital example of balanced 
judgment. One or two excerpts from his text will be suffi- 
cient to indicate the value of this little volume. Speaking 
of Monet, he says, for instance: “. . . If Claude Monet 
had not broken so radically with his earlier conception of 
art he would have left, in the aggregate, a higher type of 
work and one which might more certainly hope for future 
survival.” Again, discussing French architecture of the 
last thirty years of the nineteenth century, he affirms with 
justice : “ One single great monument was evolved during 
these sterile (and unhappily, prolific) thirty years—one 
single great monument which may be said to have added 
something to the silhouette of Paris. This is the Church 
of the Sacré Coeur, built by Abadie on the summit of the 
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*‘* TREE STUDY” 


By Rudolf Treumann 
(See Art News and Notes, page 54) 


Colline des Martyrs. It is a work of high and sure 
beauty .. .” Lastly: in giving S. Bing, the creator of 
the Art Nouveau house his due, he says : ““ He was a man 
of most refined taste, who warmly welcomed new things, 
and to the Parisian public (ignorant enough in these matters 
it must be admitted, and strongly adhering to the hallowed 
styles) he showed what good work was being done abroad 
in England, Germany, and Belgium. ... For the decoration 
of the facade of the Art Nouveau he commissioned a man 
of high merit then unknown in France—Frank Brangwyn.” 
It will be seen that the author holds the scales evenly and 
is not afraid to tell the truth—even when it is not wholly 
palatable. 

The text is supported by numerous illustrations and 
as well printed and got up as one has come to expect from 
its publishers. H. F. 


LYSIPPUS, by FRANKLIN P. JOHNSON. Pp. xii+ 334+ 61 plates. 
(Durham N.C.: Duke University Press.) 37s. 6d. 
Lysippus was universally regarded as one of the greatest 

Greek sculptors, and according to Pliny’s statement, which 

there is no reason to doubt, he may be ranked with Polyclitus 

in that he founded a new convention in Greek sculpture 
by making heads smaller in proportion and bodies slimmer 
than earlier artists had done. Characteristic of him was 
the delicacy of execution observed even in the smallest 
details. It is nevertheless strange that in spite of the 
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“WILLOWS IN THE WIND” By Rudolf Treumann 
(See Art News and Notes, page 54) 


close study of ancient sculpture during the last century 
and the numbers of ancient marbles preserved, though 
many are Only poor Greco-Roman copies, there should 
still be so much uncertainty about Lysippus’ works, though 
many statues are called Lysippian in style or type. For 
many years the Apoxyomenos of the Vatican was con- 
sidered definitely Lysippian, till Preuner’s ingenious 
combination of the Pharsalian and Delphian inscriptions 
seemed to identify the Agias as a certain work of the 
master. The difficulty then was to reconcile the two— 


Agias and Apoxyomenos—as works of the same master. 
The recent tendency to reject the Agias and accept the 
Apoxyomenos is followed by Dr. Johnson, because the 
arguments at best “ justify a presumption which hardly 
withstands the test of a comparison between the Agias 


and certified Lysippian works.” Is there any Lysippian 
work, even after the author’s careful presentation of the 
claims, with certificates above all suspicion? The 
Apoxyomenos seems to personify best the Lysippian 
type as described by Pliny, and the Jason strongly resembles 
it stylistically ; and so much may be conceded. The Azara 
Alexander, too, may be called Lysippian on the double 
assumption that Lysippus was Alexander’s court sculptor 
and that the head, as in the best version at Geneva, shows 
some of the characteristics of the Apoxyomenos. 

The author gives an introduction on the predecessors 
of Lysippus, and follows by a discussion of the evidence for 
his life, his art, and of the information provided by the 
signed bases. Next, he proceeds to statues attributed to 
Lysippus by various critics, where his lists of replicas 
and the references given to archeological literature are 
most useful. He holds that the master was artistically 
active between 350 and 300 B.c., and not, as some think, 
on the evidence of the Troilos inscription between 390 and 
320. His conclusions as to number of works which can 
be classed as definitely Lysippian are optimistic, for apart 
from the Apoxyomenos he first accepts an Eros and two 
statues of Herakles and three portraits of Alexander. By 
comparative study also three works can be ascribed to him 
“ with certainty ”—a bearded head at Copenhagen, Silenus 
with the infant Dionysus, and the Meleager which many 
have claimed as Scopaic. Further, he holds that the 
Seleucus at Naples is “ virtually certain,” and that the 
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Medici Aphrodite is ascribed to him with great probability. 
There are appendices with the passages from ancient 
authors referring to Lysippus, a good index and sixty-one 
plates, of which one or two, e.g. plate 48b, are not good. 


REMBRANDT, by WERNER WEISBACH. 

Walter de Gruyter & Co.) 

The literature on Rembrandt has by now grown to 
very considerable proportions ; but most of what has been 
written on the master is in a more or less descriptive vein, 
and, in addition, takes but little account of Rembrandt’s 
relations to the contemporary art world of Europe or his 
predecessors. A warm welcome should therefore be 
extended to a monograph such as Professor Weisbach’s fine 
volume now before us, which treats of Rembrandt’s art 
as a phenomenon of the times to which it belongs, exhaus- 
tively tracing the many ties which unite it to the artistic 
tendencies of the Baroque in general. Similarly, the 
literary groundwork of Rembrandt’s inventions is most 
carefully gone into, and readers of APOLLO will remember 
having been given a foretaste of these aspects of Professor 
Weisbach’s book in the two articles on Rembrandt’s 
allegorical subjects published in the August and September 
numbers of this journal for 1926. Nor are the gradual 
artistic development of Rembrandt or the setting and con- 
ditions of his life neglected by the author, who, on the 
contrary, gives us a very clear and detailed picture of all 
this. The volume is a monument of careful and well- 
informed scholarship and will rank as a standard work in 
all future study of Holland’s greatest artist. 

TANCRED BORENIUS 


(Berlin and Leipzig: 


CHINESE PAINTING, by J. C. Fercuson. (Chicago University 

Press.) £3 2s. 6d. 

Perhaps the most disputed of all the various branches 
of Chinese art is that of painting. The systematized 
copying of celebrated works, the fashionable imitation of 
celebrated styles, both phases of that acute reverence of 
the past which is so much a part of Chinese life, have 
combined to rob the collector of any significant ground 
upon which to build his hopes. The buying of a name, 
a practice so common in Europe, is almost an impossibility 
for a collector of Chinese paintings, because he is practically 
certain to be wrong if any celebrated name is in question. 
Yet here we have a volume, somewhat regrettably sponsored 
by the Cambridge University Press, in this country, in 
which the greatest of the Chinese names are flung broadcast 
and illustrations are given of paintings by fifth- and sixth- 
century painters, by the most famous of the Tang painters, 
in fact by all the names hallowed by tradition. And the 
curious thing is that such a number look as though they 
had been painted by the same person. Of course this is 
not the case; but it must be confessed that from the repro- 
ductions the majority of the paintings shown have all the 
hardness of copies and that it is difficult to detect either 
the sensitiveness that one expects of the greatest master- 
pieces or the spontaneity of original genius. The letterpress 
is in the form of a catalogue, and though the translations 
and the knowledge are probably accurate, the impression 
would be better if the self-advertising jacket-label were 
absent. It is to be hoped that the readers of this book 
will take a very conservative view of the author’s knowledge 
of painting, for it seems that his enthusiasm has somewhat 
exceeded his sense of proportion. 

LEIGH ASHTON 
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Book Reviews 


FOREIGN REVIEW SECTION 


By KINETON PARKES. 


DAUMIER : PAINTER 


DER MALER DAUMIER, HERAUSGEGEBEN VON EDUARD 
Fucus. La. fo., pp. 60 276 plates. (Munich: Albert 
Langen Verlag.) 

The sixty pages of this fine book bear eighty-seven 
illustrations ; the 270 plates include 420 subjects, and there 
are six supplementary ones, in all 513. It is a handsome 
tribute to a great artist, and its author modestly retires into 
the editorship of it. But the text is of great importance, 
although it is subordinated to the actual pictorial work of 
the painter it celebrates. It includes a detailed note on 
each of the 270 plates, the permanent value of which is 
patent, as is the industry which has gone to their compila- 
tion, an industry it may be noted, incidentally, which has 
been greatly exceeded by Eduard Fuchs in his previcusly 
issued work on Daumier’s prints. It is as surprising as 
it is praiseworthy, even in a German research worker 
from whom we always expect much and are so seldom 
disappointed. 

Honoré Daumier was a prodigious print maker who 
managed to produce also as many oil-paintings as usually 
go to make up the sum total of a painter’s wuvre. Like 
Gustave Doré, his imagination responded more easily to 
the stimulus of illustration than to the making of pictures ; 
like Doré, he yielded to the magic of Don Quixote. Unlike 
Doré, however, his imagination was curbed to a nicer 
restraint when engaged on the greater business of picture 
painting, and, unlike Doré still further, he did not aspire 
to the colossal by which Doré fell. So much did Daumier 
feel this restraint that he was impelled to make in several 
instances more than one study of the same subject. When 
painting he felt fully the responsibility of creation that was 
surely upon him. In his prints are fancy, wit, persiflage, 
irony; in his paintings the first charge is reality. There is 
humanity in all, but in his painting and some of his few 
sculptures, and in his watercolours and drawings, there is 
deep humanitarianism. 

Versatility was not Daumier’s forte, for humanity was 
all to him. He treated few subjects, but treated them 
exhaustively : the Law Courts, the Railway Carriage, the 
Waiting Room, Scenes on the Street, Scenes at the Fair, 
Mother and Child, Friends, Drinking, Scaramouch, and 
Don Quixote: a great and acute display of essential 
humanity in a medium of deep intensity, with a new 
technique of powerful appeal. 

It was the law of contraries that drew Daumier to Don 
Quixote, who served as a peg upon which Daumier hung 
much of his satire. Daumier did not charge windmills, 
but lay in wait for the stupidities of reality. Don Quixote 
was to Daumier the foil with which he attacked the con- 
sequential futilities of the bourgeoisie. Daumier was not 
of the temper of Cervantes, who started by caricaturing 
romance and chivalry for which Daumier cared nothing, 
but they were alike in that they produced dazzling glimpses 
of the society of their respective periods. The nobles 
and scullions, the attractive ladies and the immoral 
wenches of the kitchen of the great Spaniard were matched 
by the great Frenchman’s advocates, print collectors, and 
wine-bibbers ; to women the Frenchman was more merciful. 
For men and for women he had not that biting scorn that 
influenced Goya, nor Goya’s invective; not his harshness, 


inhumanity and venom, but his moral force was as urgently 
set forth in his satire; a moral force that was never 
preachment. Daumier was anti-sentimental, anti-humbug, 
a Carlyle in a painter’s blouse; a Cervantes with a less 
indulgent and playful humour, but with a more caustic 
wit; a complement to Gavarni, but less of a farceur, 
caring nothing for the classes of society that his fellow- 
artist of “ Le Charivari”’ made fun of so brilliantly. He 
was a more serious artist than Gavarni, in deadly earnest 
when painting his canvases, the very pigments of which in 
their broad plastic effect and strong, forceful colour 
reflected his mood. He had no great academical accom- 
plishment, but his technical powers were greater than 
any academic training could have made them—witness 
his magnificent portrait of Jules Michelet. For all his 
own purposes his technique was all that was required, 
substantial and lasting. 

Born in 1808 at Marseilles, and apprenticed to a book- 
seller, he soon became by choice a lithographer, and thus 
began his astonishingly busy career. He worked on 
“La Caricature,” which was suppressed for Jése-majesté, 
but he was not a mere caricaturist. He worked on 
“Le Charivari” and proved himself the most serious 
satirist of the insensate upper classes and the foolish 
bourgeoisie, the corrupt law system and the ineptitude of 
the Government. He was the friend of some of the most 
advanced artists of his time, and made portraits of Berlioz, 
Théodore Rousseau and Baudelaire, and died totally 
blind in 1879 in the cottage lent to him by Corot at 
Valmondois, as great a force in naturalism in painting as 
Millet, his contemporary. Eduard Fuchs pays devoted 
homage to Daumier in this, as in other volumes for which 
he is responsible. 


THE LUXEMBOURG 


LES MUSEES D’EUROPE : LE LUXEMBOURG, by CAMILLE 
MAUCLAIR. 4t0., pp. 175 + illus. 24. (Paris: Editions 
Nilsson.) 


There are two disabilities under which a gallery of 


modern art must inevitably suffer. One is the inclusion 
of works by artists practically disregarded in their own 
country; the cther, the inclusion of works acquired in a 
moment of enthusiasm by artists who have long since 
been forgotten. If the works are good, well and good ; but 
often they are not. On the other hand, it happens, 
although rarely, that a foreign gallery may do honour to 
a man who has none in his own country. The Luxembourg 
suffers under these disabilities, and it does this service 
for more than one unappreciated painter and sculptor of 
talent of Europe and America. 

Such a collection is lucky if it possesses representative 
examples : theoretically it should possess only such, but 
that is a counsel of perfection. It should certainly not 
own to the worst, but it just as certainly must acknowledge 
weaknesses in this vital point. The heel of Achilles was 
his vulnerable spot. The Luxembourg has its heel, as has 
every other museum that is or ever was. 

The Luxembourg is invaluable as an index to modern 
painting and sculpture. It is astonishingly fertile and as 
astonishingly sterile. It is more representative of the 
general level than phenomenal in the matter of master- 
pieces. There are masterpieces: Rodin’s “ L’Age d’Airain,” 
** Saint Jean-Baptiste,” but these are masterpieces which the 
Luxembourg shares with the Victoria and Albert. The 
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point has a poignant sting. Is this plastic reproductive 
process in the best interests of the fame of a master ? 
Is it not a factor which makes for belittlkement? The 
presence of these two works gives no special distinction to 
the Luxembourg. Replicas are to be found, not only in 
London, but in the United States and elsewhere. As a 
collection of unique representative works the Luxembourg 
collection is discounted by their presence. 

Camille Mauclair pays a handsome tribute to Rodin 
on whom he has already published a volume, and to the 
“ Belgian Rodin” he is generous; but here again is this 
curse of reproduction, for Meunier has suffered as well as 
Rodin. Their works have been made common, as antique 
sculpture is so made by plastic reproductions. The point 
is that great representative museums lose distinction by 
the possession of works which are not unique. 

Fortunately this cannot be the case with paintings, for 
a museum of any pretensions would hardly be likely to 
harbour copies unless, indeed, such as might have been 
done in an hour of ease by some considerable master. 
Fortunately it is hardly likely to be the case with carved 
sculpture, the unique quality of which is preserved by the 
impossibility of copying unless by the master himself. 
On the whole the Luxembourg is a distinguished collec- 
tion of unique pieces, some of which are also the master- 
pieces of their authors, which must be a museum’s greatest 
pride. But the Luxembourg has another function, and this 
it exercises better than any other collection in the world : 
it has a greater variety of works by modern artists of all 
nationalities, including France, which is not unduly or 
unreasonably weighted. The Luxembourg is the gallery 
par excellence which serves as index to modern art, although 
it is by no means a complete one. 

An index to this book would have been a great ad- 
vantage, for it is a guide in the first place, although not an 
official one. In the next it is a criticism and an appreciation 
of the greatest value. Its author’s name, with at least 
fifteen works on art and artists to it, is a guarantee of that. 
It was no easy task to undertake : to endeavour to give a 
general account of so miscellaneous a collection, and to 
deal with the lesser, as well as the greater, work. Camille 
Mauclair is to be congratulated on the large measure of its 
success and the publishers on the handsome provision of 
200 fine illustrations. The book is prefaced by an account 
of the foundation and administration of the museum, and 
is a most valuable addition to the series of which it forms 
a part—the Museums of Europe. 


MASTERS OF ART 


MAITRES DE L’ART ANCIEN: 1.,, PRUD’HON, par 
RAYMOND REGAMEY; 2. ALBERT DURER, par GOTHARD 
JEDLICKA; 3. LES FEMMES PEINTRES DU DIX- 


HUITIEME  SIECLE, par CHARLES OULMONT. Pot 


4vo., each pp. 64 + plates 60. (Paris: Les Editions Rieder.) 
Francs 16.50, sewn. 


There is an admirable compactness about this new 
series of Messieurs Rieder corresponding to the successful 
issue of modern masters of which more than twenty 
volumes have appeared. Of the old masters each one 
consists of the same number of pages of text and the same 
number of plates in heliogravure. At the end of the 
section of the illustrations there is a folder bound in, 
which opens out so that the reader has a convenient index 
of the plates at his right hand. This is in addition to the 
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fuller index with sizes and locations. The bibliographies 
vary in scope and value, the memoirs are consistently 
interesting and informing. 

Raymond Régamey provides a sympathetic account of 
the tragic life of Pierre Prud’hon, who was born in 1758 
at Cluny and educated by the monks. The son of a 
mason, he was sent to Dijon for technical training and 
soon proved that he was worthy of higher things. Dijon 
treasures his memory and some of his works. Proceeding 
to Paris to Wille the engraver, it was not long before, with 
the aid of a prize, he set out for Rome and his destiny, for 
there he became a friend of Canova. The celebrated 
neo-classicist influenced him greatly, but there remained 
with Prud’hon a feeling for humanity and nature which 
was not shared to the same extent by the other great 
classicists, painters, and sculptors of the period. This 
was probably due to the fact that in spite of great successes 
in his art, in his life he was unhappy. He suffered for 
many years the curse of the atrocious temper of his wife, 
who eventually went mad. In his talented pupil, Con- 
stance Mayer, he found some human solace, and, indeed, 
they loved, but killing herself she killed Prud’hon too, for 
he survived her suicide less than two years. His humanity 
is seen in his magnificent drawings and in some of his 
portraits. In his decorations he proved himself fanciful 
and resourceful, in his historical painting impressive, and 
in his allegorical pieces charmingly neo-classical, but 
never breaking away into the romanticism which eased 
Ingres tentatively. Prud’hon’s classicism was more a 
matter of his period than of his heart; he had the human 
touch, and in his landscapes the touch of nature which 
resolves all styles. 

While there is no foreshadowing of the naturalism that 
overtook painting after the death of Prud’hon, there is all 
the nonchalant grace of life in the works of the women 
painters of the eighteenth century before the dead hand 
of Classicism closed upon it. Rosalba Carriera, Mme. 
Vigée le Brun, Mme. Labille-Guyard, Mme. Vallayer- 
Coster, Marguerite Gérard, Angelica Kauffman, and 
Catherine Lesurier were great artists, and there were 
others. Charm is their characteristic above all others, 
and there was charm in the very convention they all 
adopted. No one of them had the remotest idea that there 
was anything in art that was not gay and beautiful. They 
were not interested in emotions, but only in appearances. 
There was joy at the surface of life, so why search for 
sorrow beneath it? Sorrow encroaches on the joy of life ; 
it is an evil, so why devote the resources of an exquisite 
art to its expression? So long as these women painters 
were joyous they were successful; so soon as they tried 
to depict what was not, they were sentimental or worse. 
There was no Hogarth among them; no one of them could 
make the ugly beautiful; they were strong enough only to 
be beautiful; but their painting was serious, and the 
beauty they evoked was not frivolous, it was just joyous, 
and their gift to the world was a valuable one, if it was not 
universal. Charles Oulmont writes charmingly about 
these delightful women and their engaging work. 

In Albert Diirer there is the universal genius. He knew 
all human nature, and he possessed the power of expression 
to a magical degree. There is in a portrait by him such a 
fullness of life combined with such a completeness of 
projection that the idea that art can no farther go gathers 
into a conviction. Diirer was not universal in the way 
of Michelangelo or Leonardo da Vinci; not learned in the 
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ways and means of great powers not himself, but very 
learned in the powers that lay within the human mind, and 
most learned in his skill of hand. There is no one of his 
works which has not character, and, indeed, dual 
character: penetration and expression. There is the human 
being and the perfect technique ; the brain and the hand; 
the intuition and the construction ; the imagination and the 
realization. Gothard Jedlicka gives a very good account 
of this great artist, and the illustrations include panel 
portraits, pen portraits, and drawings, including the 
intriguing Study of Proportions; pen and watercolour, 
chalk, and the engravings on wood and copper. Albert 
Diirer’s inventions, as well as his love of human nature 
and natural forms, are well represented. 


LIOTARD, par FRANCOIS Fosca. 8vo., pp. 170 + plates 16. 

(Paris: André Delpeuch.) Francs 20, sewn. 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantes was responsible 
for a considerable loss to France in the domain of the arts 
and crafts. The Protestants who then lost their civil 
liberties were the sturdiest and most competent of the 
bourgeoisie. Among the many who sought refuge in 
Switzerland were the members of the family of Antoine 
Liotard, including his son, Jean-Etienne. They settled 
in Geneva in 1702, the year of Jean-Etienne’s birth, and 
there he died in 1789. It is difficult to say if the famous 
pastellist is of the French or the Swiss school ; and although 
this new life of Liotard is included in Messieurs Delpeuch’s 
“Petits Maitres Frangais,” its author, Frangois Fosca, 
allows all the credit possible to Switzerland. But Liotard 
was aroamer. He studied in Paris in 1725; in Rome, ten 
years after, he was making portraits of Popes and Cardinals ; 
for three years he was the companion of Lord Duncannon 
in Constantinople, where he acquired his Oriental tastes 
and adopted the costume, and was called thereafter the 
Turkish artist. He was always freakish and interesting, 
and his personal appearance gave him an advantage in this 
direction. In his self-portrait of 1749, in the Museum of 
Art and History at Geneva, he is seen with plenteous and 
bushy hair and long beard; in that of 1775, with shaven 
lips, but a wealth of white woolly whiskers, which heighten 
the effect of his anthropoid aspect. 

Liotard was a well-loved eccentric, extremely versatile, 
writing a book on the art of painting, and painting in oil 
and watercolour, painting on glass, and making enamels 
and etchings. He is known, however, as perhaps the most 
distinguished pastel portraitist, and the beautiful examples 
at Dresden, Amsterdam, Geneva, and Berne are evidence 
of his power in this direction. He painted lovely women 
in a lovely style, and his men have strength as well as 
charm. He was a favourite of the highly-placed in Vienna, 
Paris, and London, where he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy and sold at good prices the old masters he had 
picked up in Italy. Liotard was a most interesting little 
master, and Francois Fosca has written a most interesting 
account of his career without presuming to compete with 
the larger works included in a useful bibliography of four 
pages. The catalogue, with locations of the works of 
Liotard, is a welcome feature of the book. 


TINTORETTO—CANOVA—FATTORI DI UGO OJETTI. 


Pot 4to., pp. xii + 128 + plates 3. (Milan: Fratelli Treves 
Editori.) Lire 20, sewn. 


Ugo Ojetti, known for long as the ablest art critic in 
Italy, and editor of the principal art magazine, is now the 


editor of Italy’s leading daily newspaper. The loss to art 
by this transference to world politics is not so great perhaps 
as it may seem at first sight. It may, indeed, be a gain 
to art by bringing it into relation with what we have 
regarded for too long as mundane affairs. Art, too, is a 
mundane affair. But Ugo Ojetti still maintains a direct 
contact with art, in that, being an orator, as are all Italians, 
his services are requisitioned on great occasions for 
formal pronouncements on great artists and important 
artistic questions. This book is the result of such 
requisitions. It contains four orations commemorating 
Tintoretto’s third centenary, in the Scuola di San Rocco; 
Canova’s first death centenary, in the Palazzo Reale at 
Venice ; the first birth centenary of Giovanni Fattori, whose 
statue he unveiled at Livorno, and on Art and the Church 
when inaugurating a bronze statue of Monsignor Geremia 
Bonomelli at Cremona. These are stirring themes, and it 
is well that they have been collected in this well-printed 
volume and introduced characteristically by their authors. 
They afford new honour to their subjects. 


PAULA MODERSOHN-BECKER, by KonraD TEGTMEIER. 
8vo., pp. 20+ illus. 4. (Bremen: Angelsachsen-Verlag.) 
Marks 13, sewn. 

Realism, even when devoted to comeliness, is somewhat 
disconcerting, but when exercised in painting on par- 
ticularly plain children and men and women it has to be 
very good in order to be convincing. Paula Modersohn- 
Becker’s realism is convincing, although some of it is ugly. 
Unfortunately she died before she had reached her full 
powers, having been born in Dresden in 1876 and dying 
at Worpswede in 1907. This brochure is a pious tribute 
by friends to the character and talents of a clever painter 
who has already been celebrated in two previous books. 


BERLIN POTTERY 


BERLIN UND DIE KERAMIK.  8vo., pp. 96 + illus. 53. 

(Berlin : Verlag Keramische Rundschau.) 

Pottery from the earliest times, as exhibited in the eight 
most important museums of Berlin, is well described in 
summary fashion by several writers in this interesting 
handbook. The history of Berlin pottery manufacture is 
traced, and an account of the present condition, including 
the State productions, is given. The book concludes 
with a chapter on stoves. Not the least interesting and 
important part is the application of pottery to archi- 
tecture, not only as decoration, but structurally, and the 
illustrations of this section are instructive. 


* HISTORY WITHOUT WORDS” 


GESCHICHTE OHNE WORTE: 60 HOLZSCHNITTE VON 

FRANS MASEREEL, EINLEITUNG VON Max BRoD. I2mo., 

pp. 23 + plates60. (Munich: Kurt Wolff Verlag.) Marks 3}. 

There is a good deal of humour and some lubricity 
in Frans Masereel’s latest contribution to his Picture 
Romances now appearing in a popular edition. Including 
the present book, the woodcuts now number 371; a large 
output for a limited idea and restricted technique. There 
is no doubt, however, of the fecundity of the idea, and the 
technique is sound cutting of the woodblock in white line. 
Masereel is a witty entertainer, and has become an 
institution in Germany. 
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MUSIC OF THE MONTH 


By H. E. WORTHAM 


UNE has maintained its reputation as the most 

musical month of the year. Wherever one turned 

there was music. The concert halls were full of 

” young artists making their first bow to the public, 
with mature artists reminding us of their existence (and 
of Schubert’s, whose centenary in November has already 
been heavily discounted), with societies holding their 
summer concert. At least one of the great hotels has 
decided to try and tempt the Sunday evening public by 
tacking on a virtuoso as a bonne-bouche to its dinner. And 
there has been no London season since the war in which 
there have been more private engagements for singers and 
other performers, though a singer alone can hope to battle 
with the current of drawing-room conversation which 
may easily carry away a poor pianist without anyone 
shedding a tear of pity. At the Albert Hall there was 
“ Hiawatha ” for a fortnight, produced under Mr. Coch- 
ran’s inspiration and Dr. Sargent’s baton in the most 
energetic style—a thousand performers, Mme. Lopokova, 
moving crowds, and the Indian singer, Os-ke-non-ton, who 
has the real Mohawk voice. Music, indeed, was everywhere. 

The season at Covent Garden, hitherto perhaps slightly 
under average interest, has at least given us “ Otello,” 
which is certainly amongst the dozen or so indubitable 
masterpieces the nineteenth century has left us. For that, 
with “Armide” (loveliest of Gluck’s children) and 
“Turandot,” has kept interest alive. Granted that 
Covent Garden, with its ten or twelve weeks of makeshift, 
has never led the van of opera. New productions, even in 
more flourishing days, only reached us in the wake of their 
Continental success. Puccini’s operas were the quickest 
to cross the Channel, the most famous ones taking from six 
to twelve months over the journey. Verdi’s used to be 
rather slower, being heard, as a rule, at Covent Garden 
from two to three years after their first performance in 
Italy. 

Still, in those days they arrived. Now most of the new 
works that find a place in the repertory of the leading 
European opera houses never reach here at all. Covent 
Garden, for instance, has yet to hear an opera of Korngold’s, 
though “ Die Tote Stadt ” is regularly served in Vienna, 
Berlin, and elsewhere in Germany. Then, amongst modern 
German operas that hold a place in the repertory of every 
opera house across the Rhine, there is “ Tiefland.” Our 
acquaintance with its Glasgow-born composer is limited 
to his “ pianism ”—a side of his art with which age has 
not dealt kindly. Of the contemporary Italians, Respighi 
is recognized in Germany, where his operas are often 
done; but so far as Covent Garden is concerned, Italy’s 
leading composer, who will be fifty this month, might never 
have been born. The only dramatic work of his we have 
heard in London was the delicious “ La Bella Addormen- 
tata,” given by the Roman marionettes at the Scala 
Theatre, I think in 1924. Respighi has reached Hamburg, 
but he has so far failed to reach the ears of our Royal 
Opera, except during the Russian Ballet seasons as the 
arranger of Rossini’s music in “‘ La Boutique Fantasque.” 
Why labour the point? If one begins to count the sins 
of omission for which Covent Garden is responsible, it is 
hard to make an end. One of the most vital composers 
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for the theatre today is the Slovak Janactek—and we can 
hardly even spell his name. 

There is a good deal to be said for the view that grand 
opera has been moribund since Wagner marched his 
battalions of sensuous sound across its stage. Richard 
Strauss, whose new opera “ Die Aigyptische Helena ” was 
produced with immense success in Dresden and Vienna 
last month, rather confirms this, for with all his immense 
ability he has written nothing with any life in it for the 
theatre which has not been a pastiche. As a younger man 
he tried to reorganize the Wagnerian forces and lead them 
to further triumphs, but after fighting two noisy engage- 
ments with “ Salome ” and “ Elektra” he was forced to 
retire. The position he took up in “‘ Der Rosenkavalier,” 
enabling him to raid all sorts of rich provinces—German 
folk-song, the Viennese café-chantant, the salon music of 
the eighteenth century, and his own earlier style—has 
proved a strong one, and he seems to have consolidated it 
in this latest opera. His very success, however, goes to 
show that in its more ambitious manifestations opera is at 
present an exhausted art form. The day of the big operatic 
battalions has passed. Things like the “ Puppet Show of 
Master Pedro,” which has been one of the three works in 
the triple bill at the Court Theatre, bring the fresh air into 
the theatre which opera needs about every half-century. 
No art form grows stuffier more easily, and none has called 
more insistently for the openings of windows, with its 
resultant acrimony as to draughts. Opera-goers are chilly 
mortals and are easily set in a shiver. For that reason, 
apart from its excessive brevity—for it cannot last more than 
half an hour—Manuel de Falla’s opera can never be popular. 
But it is a little masterpiece for all that. The influence of 
national sentiment has been a constant factor in the history 
of opera ever since the beginning of the Romantic move- 
ment, and in general opera has flourished according to the 
sincerity of this impulse. With the possible exception of 
Janacek, de Falla has succeeded better than any contem- 
porary composer in producing something racy, with its 
roots in tradition, yet creative in the real sense of the word. 
Compare his success with the efforts of our own composers 
—Vaughan Williams in “ Hugh the Drover,” Holst’s in 
“The Boar’s Head—”’ to get an opera by counterpoint out 
of folk-song, and behold the difference! At the same time 
one must be fair. Both these works were conceived in 
that lawful wedlock of music and the theatre which produces 
grand opera. In de Falla’s the union is far less formal. 
The usual operatic syntax has been laid aside. The chief 
role, that of the showman’s boy, really wants a boy to fill 
it, and it can only be properly sung by some familiarity 
with the rhythms of Spanish plain-song. An opera, how- 
ever light, with no part that could be safely offered 
to any prima, whether dramatic, lyric, or coloratura, is 
a sport. In every way it deviates so strikingly from 
the accepted type as to make one doubt what its real 
genesis is. 

Still, this has not prevented the season at the Court 
Theatre from being the most valuable contribution the 
past two months has made to music in London. It is 
impossible to go on repeating for ever the two dozen or so 
operas which are reasonably sure of filling Covent Garden, 
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Music of the Month 


without adding to their number. Only by being contrasted 
with the new can the old live. 

This contrast we have had at the Court. A visit there 
makes it obvious that it would be a comparatively easy 
thing to provide a permanent Opéra Comique for London— 
an opera that would go far to solve the many ambitious 
schemes which float in the air but never take a concrete 
shape. Such an opera would appeal only to the more 
highly cultured audiences in Sloane Square. A few weeks 
ago, for instance, a company drawn from the British 
National Opera Company gave a series of performances 
in the East End, and the enthusiasm created by “ The 
Barber of Seville” had to be seen to be believed. The 
same thing occurred at the other end of London last 
August, when the immortal “ Barber” played to full 


houses, after the first night or two, at the King’s Theatre, 
Hammersmith—and these performances, it should be 
noted, were of a standard you would not see equalled out- 
side two or three of the great European centres of music. 
There is not the least doubt that we can produce the 
singers if the work is there. Eva Turner’s success at 
Covent Garden, perhaps the most striking triumph any 
singer has won since Tetrazzini came here twenty years ago, 
is another proof of that. Miriam Licette, Denis Noble, 
have both added to their reputations; we have plenty of 
sopranos coming on; it only remains for us to turn up one 
or two more tenors—but such reflections, which come natur- 
ally enough at the end of June when we have been given 
plenty of opera, take on another colour in the beginning 
of the long silence which is inaugurated by July. 


ART NEWS AND NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


The Royal Academy—Second Notice. 


If one may assume that, roughly speaking, all portraits 
are painted from Nature, one may say the same of landscape 
paintings; and it would therefore seem that the notice on 
the landscapes now in Burlington House should meetly 
follow upon the notice of portraiture. 

There can be no question that Mr. Algernon Newton’s 
“A Dorset Landscape ” is, of its kind, the picture of the 
year. However, the qualification “ of its kind” does not 
really apply, because there are hardly any other landscapes 
likeithere. Itis a composition after the manner of Claude ; 
or analogous perhaps to a sonnet. Impressionism, the 
paint-what-you-see-without-budging kind of representa- 
tion, left most landscape painters with the idea firmly 
imprinted on their mind that its business was merely to 
fetch and carry for the eye. That the process should be 
reversed and the eye should be deliberately made what it 
naturally is, namely the servant of the brain, was not 
allowed. Those who are familiar with Claude’s drawings 
done “ red-hot ” from and in sunny Nature will know what 
pains he took to turn a sketch into what he considered a 
picture. I do not know whether Mr. Newton works in a 
similar manner; the result however is the same—that is to 
say, a composition in which every detail is carefully thought 
out. Whether, in the long run, too much thinking may not 
become even more tiresome than too little, is another matter. 
In this Dorset landscape there is just enough. Nearest to 
Mr. Newton in conception is probably Mr. P. H. Padwick, 
who is represented by two landscapes : “‘ The Sussex Hills” 
(239), and “A Western Landscape ” (199). This year, 
however, Mr. Padwick does not seem to have taken quite 
enough time over the painting itself. His rapid technique, 
eminently suitable for “ red-hot ” working from Nature, is 
out of harmony with the very conscious and deliberate 
composition. On the other hand, this year Mr. Oliver 
Hall with his unusually serene and classical “ Vale of 
Festiniog” (88) strikes a—for him—new and it must be 
confessed a more enchanting note. This artist’s pre- 
ference for mud colour, which mars his otherwise admirable 
diploma work “ Spring” (247), has however led to an 
acquired taste amongst his admirers, who probably would 
not know him if he painted less brown. What is true of 


Mr. Hall is true of Sir D. Y. Cameron, who generally 
combines a certain blue with a certain brown. He how- 
ever, too, belongs to the composers of landscape, with a 
distinct bias towards mural decoration as distinct from the 
portable, hang-it-where-you-like kind of picture. His 
serene “‘ The Holy Isles ” (147) is of this type, but, in my 
opinion, cries for the addition of “ classical ” figures : his 
“Edom o’ Gordon ” (97), a more dramatic composition, 
suffers, I think, because he has made the interest converge 
exactly in the centre of the canvas. Amongst other 
landscapes one notes with pleasure the sun-misty ““Novem- 
ber Morning ” (9), by Sir George Clausen, and prefers 
Sir David Murray on the smaller scale of “‘ The Glen of 
Green Pasture ” (56) to his manner in his larger canvases. 
Mr. Sidney Lee’s “ Autumn Glory ” (118) prepares one 
for the rest of his contributions with pleasant anticipation, 
because it signalizes a new departure. This year he has 
even contributed a portrait, “ The Yellow Fan” (487). 
It has always seemed to me that Mr. Lee has formerly 
wasted the excellent quality of his paint on too much 
uninteresting space. That can no longer be said of his 
new pictures. Other landscapes to note are “ Stormy 
June, ” by Garnet R. Wolseley (175); the elegiac “‘ Road in 
the Haute Marne,” by William Clarkson (187) ; “Croquet,” 
a scene in that ineffable place, Shoreham, by W. W. Russell 
(259); the very pretty “Early Moonrise, Venice,” by 
Terrick Williams (360); “‘ Evensong ” (406), by Lamorna 
Birch, one of the best pictures this artist has painted; 
** Roof Terraces, Tetuan ” (521), by Harry Bishop. Space 
forbids reasoned explanation of these preferences. 

Next in logical sequence should come still-life and 
interiors, which latter are a kind of indoor landscape. One 
may single out for praise Mr. Belcher’s “ Still-life ” (28), a 
genre which he has invented; Mr. Hayward’s “ Lenten 
Hellebore ” (44), a charming, quiet flowerpiece ; “ The Fish” 
(98), by Leon David, which is very good “ painting”; 
Richard Jack’s stereoscopic “The Library, Chesterfield 
House ”’ (126), Mr. Davis Richter’s equally able “ Room at 
No. 5 Redcliffe Square ” (132), Mr. Cecil Hay’s “ Red 
Feather ” (241), Miss Beatrice Bland’s “ Mantelpiece ” 
(263), Mr. Campbell Taylor’s “ Sunlit Drawing-room ” 
(564), and the piéces de résistance—“‘ The Legacy ” (643), and 
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Apollo : 


* Removals ” (660), by Mrs. Delissa Joseph, which are 
more than pleasant “ imitations,” being inventively designed 
and characteristically painted. The mention of such 
paintings in conjunction with the others makes one conscious 
of the differences there are in painting what one sees and 
seeing what one paints. Mrs. Joseph is amongst those 
who do both—here a comparatively rare occurrence. 

We now come to those subjects which contain figures 
and are yet not portraits or not intended as such. 

Presumably Mrs. Laura Knight, who, in her “Whimsical 
Walker and his Buffer ” (346), forced herself to be a kind of 
incorruptible though far from sea-green integrity of repre- 
sentation, without deference to mercifulness, seems to have 
relented in her “ Daughters of the Sea” (674) at least 
to the extent of introducing a piece of red drapery for which 
these ladies would have no obvious use : it is like the rest 





LANDSCAPE 


(At Messrs. Tooth’s Galleries) 


of the accessories, a purely zsthetical conceit; but they do 
not accord very well with the penetrating realism which 
invests the figures with an illusion of tangible solidity, 
not the more pleasing because it is so perfect. Compare 
these ‘‘ Daughters of the Sea” with Mr. Charles Shannon’s, 
called “‘ The Capture,” or the same two artists’ pictures 
called “The Toilet” (8 and 476). Mr. Shannon is so 
steeped in the principles of good painting as established by 
Titian that the facts of Nature with which he deals become 
strictly subordinated to his painting: the probability is 
that no model sat for him at all—in “ The Capture ” the 
probability is a certainty—because it would be an impossible 
feat. Under similar limitations Mrs. Knight would have 
to down tools. It might be said of “‘ Martha ” Knight that 
she is “ careful and troubled about many things ”; but has 
not perhaps “ Mary ” Shannon sat just a little too long at 
the feet of Tradition ? It is not quite the same with Mr. 
Shannon’s friend, Mr. Ricketts, whose two paintings here, 
“The Head of John the Baptist ” (22), and “ Don Juan 
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Challenging the Commander” (421)—his diploma work, are 
fearlessly literary; in other words, depend at least for 
one half of appreciation on a knowledge of, and interest in, 
their respective subjects. That imaginative pictures— 
with or without literary subject-pictures—are more truly 
creative than others which depend upon the imitation of 
Nature cannot, I think, be doubted. My criticism of Mr. 
Ricketts’s pictures is that they are too romantic, and there- 
fore outside their period. Next, what shall we make of 
such a subject-picture as “‘ The Black Cap, or the Passing of 
His Lordship,” by Sir William Orpen (161)? Nothing; 
except to acknowledge that there is some extremely good 
painting in it—especially in the background—and to lament 
its waste. More serious attempts at imaginative creation 
are Mr. Harry Morley’s pictures, ‘‘ Venus and Adonis ” 
(456) and “ The Finding of Moses ” (176). They belong to 
the same category as Mr. Shannon’s—that is to 
say, they are Italian derivatives, but rather of the 
Quattro than the Cinguecento; and therefore, 
too, they have more art than heart in them. 
To get away from all this concern with art for 
art’s sake, the late Charles Sims painted the 
extraordinary series of paintings we see here in 
Room XI, and to which he gave such titles as 
these: “ My Pain beneath your Sheltering 
Hand ” (671), “. . . Man’s Last Pretence of 
Consummation in Indifference ” (680), “‘ Iam 
the Abyss and I am Light ” (684), and lastly, 
“Here Am I” (688), the latter representing a 
child escaping from two symbolically painted 
hands. Whence these quotations come I do 
not know; nor do I pretend to understand the 
subjects of which they are illustrations. It is, 
however, obvious that they are perfectly “sane” 
and beautifully designed, and in one sense the 
most important, as they are certainly the most 
moving, pictures in the whole exhibition— 
moving, because they are the visible results of 
trying to reach below the surface of mind upon 
which our consciousness has to keep strenu- 
ously afloat lest it perish in its own unfathomable 
depths. That Charles Sims had this kind of 
thing in him possibly even his intimates could 
not guess—it is so much beyond the work one 
knew him by. Nevertheless, the Charles Sims 
of whimsical, sunny, airy, impressionistic first 
period was a more delightful companion than the R.A., 
and less eerie than the mystic we now know him to have 
been at heart. 


Loan Exhibition of Old Sporting Pictures in Aid of the 
Royal Free Hospital, at Messrs. Knoedler’s Galleries. 

Art criticism seems peculiarly out of its element in an 
exhibition such as this; and yet that it should be so is, if 
anything, a reflection on this form of criticism which can 
certainly not claim to be as hallowed by tradition as the 
circumstances to which most of the “‘ old sporting pictures ” 
owe their origin. ‘‘ The way I propose to group the 
picture ” runs a most characteristic legend under Abraham 
Cooper’s, R.A. (1787-1868), picture of “ Miss Elis,” 
winner of the Goodwood Cup, 1845, with Abdale up, and 
portraits of Mr. Kent (trainer) and his son John. “ The 
way I propose to group the picture is that Abdale should 
be mounted upon her, John leading her with his left 
hand, dressed in his Gordon tartan waistcoat, whilst you 
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must be on the old grey mare in your Cluny Macpherson 
waistcoat. The scene should be in the front of the 
Goodwood stand, etc. . . .” Thus writes, not the artist, 
as one would expect, but his patron, Lord George Bentinck ; 
and thus wrote many patrons in the heyday of the Renais- 
sance when artists like Michelangelo, Raphael, and Titian 
were there to carry out a job like the good tradesmen they 
were: there was no “nonsense” about “ High Art” or “ Self- 
expression.” At most the painter succeeded, as here 
Abraham Cooper has done, in dissuading their employers 
from insisting upon all-too-glaring solecisms. Lord George, 
we learn, wished that “a picture of the Goodwood Cup 
should be introduced, and, if it can be managed, Kitchener 
walking away in the distance loaded with a leathern purse 
with ‘Goodwood Stakes’ inscribed on it.” Evidently 
“Mr. Abraham Cooper ” could, or would, not “‘ manage ” 
it, and his painting, not a very good one, is at all events the 
better for it. Most of these sporting pictures came into 
existence with similar handicaps, exsthetically speaking, 
whilst a very severe form of criticism was exercised in 
respect of every detail of sport interest. If the patron 
knew nothing about art, and cared less, he knew all about 


(At Messrs. Tooth’s Galleries) 


By Othon Friesz 


“horseflesh.” (“ I am anxious to have her painted during 
bright summer weather, which makes such a difference in 
the colour and bloom of a horse’s coat,” wrote Lord 
George.) And so we see these sporting painters, Wootton, 
Stubbs, Dean Wolstenholme senior, Ben Marshall, John 
Herring senior, Alken, et hoc genus omne, doing their best, 
and sometimes doing exceedingly well—Ben Marshall and 
George Stubbs especially. Stubbs’s life-size “ close-up ” 
of “ Humbletonian Rubbing Down after the Race with 
Diamona” (never before publicly exhibited) is almost 
alarmingly impressive, not excepting the portraits of 
human beings. Good portraiture also distinguishes Ben 
Marshall’s “‘ Muly Moloch” with “ Three Celebrated 
Turfites of the Day.” In the same artist’s “‘ The Sports- 
man : Portrait of Thos. Gosden,” with a landscape back- 
ground by Luke Clennel, Morland’s level is almost reached, 
whilst George Stubbs’s portrait group of the Milbanke or 
the ‘“‘ Waldegrave Family,” as it appears to have been 
called, is definitely a charming painting, a work of art 
that requires no qualification. His genre picture, “ The 
Reapers,” mellow in colour and well drawn, is almost as 
good. 
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JOHN POWLETT AND HIS HOUNDS 
Lent by Rt. Hon. Lord Woolavington By Ben Marshall 
(At Messrs. Knoedler’s Galleries) 


The collection, it will be seen, embraces much—not 
forgetting “‘Old Billy,” the oldest horse known (died aged 
sixty-three), painted at the age of fifty-six by Charles 
Towne—that is of interest even to those who have never 
sat in a saddle. 


Oil Paintings by Walter Bayes ; Drawings by Robin Guthrie 
at the Goupil Gallery. 

Mr. Walter Bayes is not only a painter, he is also a 
writer—which means that he seeks to combine the creative 
faculty which he possesses as a painter with the analytical 
faculty which distinguishes him as an author. A little of 
this dualism has undoubtedly crept into his brushes, if 
not into his palette. One can find no fault with his beautiful 
colour, which has a distinguished quality in a minor key 
of which purple is the dominant. Almost every picture in 
this show is admirable on that account ; but such paintings 

s “ Toulon Shops ” (9), ‘‘ White Wall in the South ” (10), 
and “ The Touring Car ” (23) may be quoted as typical. 
He has also a decorative sense, as his “‘ Les Jeux sont faits ” 
(43), representing the gaming-tables of some Continental 





FRANCIS DUCKINFIELD ASTLEY, ESQ., AND 


HIS HARRIERS’ TRAINERS By Ben Marshall 
Lent by Rt. Hon. Viscount Bearsted, M.C. 
(At Messrs. Knoedler’s Galleries) 
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casino, again proves. Here, however, the literary and the 
plastic qualities seem a little at variance. One feels that 
his interest in the persons and his consciousness of the 
purely pictorial qualities have not quite settled their 
differences. “‘ The Tapage Nocturne” is definitely a 
“* story picture,” and a good one; but here also the solution 
is not quite convincing. Unfortunately it would take more 
space to substantiate this criticism by reference to in- 
dividual passages ; but the real “‘ passage ” in this picture 
which should “ go back,” and doesn’t, or the unnecessary 
mosaic shadows from the lamp are here, as in the casino 
picture, cases in point. “The Writing-table for an 
Imaginative Author ”—a landscape triptych—is a pleasant 
invention. 

Mr. Robin Guthrie exhibits a number of “ clever” 
drawings in the “‘ Slade ” manner. 


Oskar Kokoschka’s Paintings at the Leicester Galleries. 


Oskar Kokoschka comes to us witha great Central- 
European reputation; it behoves us, therefore, to treat 
his exhibition with due consideration, the more so as modern 





“OLD BILLY” 


The oldest-known horse (died aged 63) By Chas. Towne 
Lent by Sir Lionel Earle, K.C.B. 
(At Messrs. Knoedler’s Galleries) 


German art is rarely seen in this country. Some stress 
has been laid on the fact that Kokoschka is “‘ not German 
but Austrian”; but since the Austrians are Germans and 
since Kokoschka is not a German name, the problem of 
nationality is too complicated to be relevant. The fact 
is that Kokoschka’s reputation seems to come, so far, 
almost exclusively from Germany. Upon what does it 
rest? Kokoschka is one of the leaders of the “‘ Expressionist 
School,” an eastern off-shoot of Parisian ‘‘ Post- 
Impressionistic ” developments. As an Expressionist he 
does not paint what he sees, but what he feels about the 
things he sees. The Expressionist theory has always 
struck me as a particularly convenient one—for artists, 
since it raises their works above all criticism. Ifa painter 
says through his picture: “ This is how I feel about a 
mountain, or a man, or a monkey” there is no more to 
be said: one can only like or dislike the result of his 
feelings and leave it at that. Every other theory has, so far, 
had some outside, some objective standard to which the 
spectator could be referred—whether it was Nature or the 
Greeks, the Raphaelites or Pre-Raphaelites, or “ light” or 
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** atmosphere,” or even only such abstractions 
as rhythm or pattern. Expressionism has none. 
Herr Kokoschka is an Expressionist, and I can 
imagine those who like these paintings approving 
of them because of their undeniable vigour, 
their dynamic energy, their sense of space, their 
daring and sometimes amazing use of colour 
and, in the portraits, their psychological “second 
sight.” All that must be granted him to the 
full ; and therein his admirers would no doubt 
see the justification of his art. So far, good; but 
if we inquire more deeply and ask ourselves 
whether he is a great artist, we will find, I think, 
that the Expressionist theory itself precludes 
that possibility—precisely because it occupies 
itself too directly with the phenomenal world 
and is therefore, in the Kantian sense, not 
“free.” It lacks that degree of “ will ” which 
should be the controlling force of art as of life. 
It is all an automatic reaction to stimuli. That 
explains the “ hit or miss ” quality of his works. 
There are undoubtedly “hits ” like the early 
and pre-Expressionistic grey, subtle “ Self- 
Portrait ” (2), or the late “Terrace, Rich- 
mond ” (1), or the “ Mandrill ” (21) and the 
** Mont Blanc ” (11), with its remarkable use of 
colour. There are also undoubtedly “ misses ” 
such as “‘ The Chase” (17), the quite un- 
necessarily crazy “ Santa Maria della Salute ” 
(25), the muddled ‘‘ Vernal les Bains ” (27), 
and the “ Portrait of Miss Adéle Astaire ” (33), 
in which the dog has been spared the “ psychic” 
analysis which has distorted the mistress. The 
truth, at all events as I see it, is that no 
painter can achieve mastery by the simple 
device of “ letting himself go ”—as Expression- 
ism bids him do. On the contrary, art consists 
in knowing how to hold one’s self back— 
provided, of course, there is something to hold 
back. In Kokoschka’s case there is plenty— 
the greater therefore is for him, and such 
inflammable spirits as his, the need. 





NEMI, LES BORDS DU LAC 
(At the Independent Gallery) 


FJ. B. C. Corot 
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THE SPORTSMAN: PORTRAIT OF THOS. GOSDEN 
Lent by Guy Gilbey, Esq. 


By Ben Marshall 
(At the Knoedler Galleries) 


Pictures and Drawings by British and Foreign Artists, and 
Works by Henri Fantin-Latour at the French Gallery. 


The one - hundred -and - thirtieth exhibition at the 
French Gallery included first-rate paintings by Decamps, 
Daubigny, Maris, Cazin, Le Sidaner, Boudin, Lhermitte, 
Israels, Munthe, Sisley, and others of the period, about 
which all that can be said has probably been said, except 
perhaps that Decamps’ “ Quayside” (2) again confirms 
one’s opinion that his reputation, considerable as it is, is 
not yet great enough. The collection of Fantin-Latour’s 
flower- and fruit-pieces, however, was especially note- 
worthy, on account of the comparison it allowed one to 
make between his various “ manners,” and which made 
one almost prefer his early less “‘ atmospheric ” painting— 
such as the “ Mixed Flowers in a Glass Vase” (18) of 
1877, the flat “ Autumn Berries” of 1878, the “ Cider 
Apples” of the same year—to the “ Wallflowers and 
Narcissus ”’ (16) of 1881, and the various “ Roses” (24 
and 26), “ Chrysanthemums ” (19), etc., of later dates. 
But his still-life painting and, curiously enough, his por- 
traiture, of which there were no examples here, are always 
immeasurably above his other work, of which we had here 
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LA SERENADE 
(At the Independent Gallery 


a sentimental “ Queen of the Night” (13), and a soft, 
muzzy, and obviously coloured “ Toilette ” (25). 

Other interesting pictures were an unusually colourful 
Eugene Carriére, “‘ A Portrait of a Young Alsatian Girl ” 
(41), with a blue and a red note; a sunset subject, “St. 
Andrews ” (43), by Sir D. Y. Cameron, with a wonderful 
sky, but a not quite convincing silhouette of the town and 
tonality of the foreground; and a curiously Whistleresque 
“* Sacred Pool,” by Edward Stott, a painter who is sure to 
** come back.” 


Exhibition of Cloud Studies by Fohn Constable, R.A., at 
the Paterson Gallery. 


Constable was the son of a windmiller. 
earliest infancy, therefore, the wind and the 
weather must have been one of the topics 
around which his interest centred. If Turner 
was the poet of the sun, Constable was the poet 
of the weather. “I am going to see Constable’s 
pictures, bring me mine ombrella!” as old 
Fuseli remarked upon one occasion. Con- 
stable himself never tired of asserting that 
the sky is the keynote of the landscape. This 
exhibition of his cloudscapes is therefore of 
more than ordinary interest. The pictures 
were manifestly careful, so to say meteoro- 
logical records, and not merely studies of 
cloudshapes and colours, for nearly every one 
bears on its back some comment such as 
this: “6 Sept. 1822, 12-1 o’clock. Wind 
brisk at west, fresh and bright between 
showers, and much the look of rain all the 
morning—very fine and grand in the after- 
noon and evening”; or “ 31st August, 1822, 
5.5 o'clock, large clouds to the eastward, light 
wind.” These notes are interesting also as 
characterizing the artist’s whole attitude to- 
wards Nature, which was fundamentally not 
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From his 


L’OISE 


By Honoré Daumier 





esthetic. And yet every canvas here shows 
an instinctive and delightful “‘ composition,” 
careful creative studies as they were-——some 
of them, such as Nos. 2 and 3, “ Looking 
South-East” and “ Looking South,” tender 
and serene; another like No. 4, “ Clouds,” 
stormy foreboding, but all intensely dramatic; 
like No. 8, “‘ Clouds,” in spite of its pale grey, 
blue and white colours. 

These studies should, of course, be in a 
public collection, preferably in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum or at Norwich. 


Two Important Sales. 


We have pleasure in drawing attention 
to Messrs. Foster’s (of Pall Mall) two 
important sales which are shortly to take 
place—one on Monday, July 2; the other, 
held in conjunction with Messrs. Daniel Smith, 
Oakley and Garrard, at 31 College Road, 
Dulwich. 

This latter concerns the estate of the late 
Sir A. G. Temple, Director of the City Art 
Gallery, who left a number of old Dutch, 
French, Italian, English and other paintings and water- 
colours ; also other objets d’art and furniture. 

The other sale, viz. the contents of an Airlie 
Gardens residence, comprises decorative furniture, in- 
cluding Carolean carved oak chairs, a Jacobean oak buffet 
dated 1680, an old English firescreen with Jacobean petit 
point tapestry panel, old Flemish tapestry panels, Georgian 
and other silver, an especially fine early eighteenth-century 
cabinet of walnut and marquetry inlay, a parcel gilt beaker 
(Irish), circa 1760, old Sheffield plate, old English cut glass, 
china, and a number of pictures. The most important of 
these is a “ Waterloo Bridge’ by John Constable; other 
pictures are by Frith, Herring senior, D. Malise, William 
Collins, R.A., Charles Landseer; also watercolours by Sir 
Edwin Landseer and others. 
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(At the Independent Gallery) 
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The Royal Copenhagen Porcelain Factory Exhibition. 


A Special Exhibition is now being held of the very 
latest productions of the Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 
Factory at their Galleries in 2 Old Bond Street. It 
includes works by Gerhard Henning, A. Malinowsky, 
Jais Nielsen, Bode Willumsen, Hans Hansen, and several 
other of their leading artists. The beauty of Gerhard 
Henning’s work lies not only in his delicate modelling 
and decoration, but also in the special glaze he uses for 
his nude figures. A. Malinowsky’s statuary portrays 
an Oriental influence. His figures are carried out in 
white glazed porcelain decorated very cleverly with 
sepia and touches of gold in an entirely personal style. 
In contrast to the delicate modelling of these two artists 
is the stoneware by Jais Nielsen, which expresses the 
strong personality of this artist and his knowledge of 
the material he is handling. His decorations in bas-relief 
and fresco designs, generally representing religious 
subjects, are, although primitive in style, of great beauty. 
Bode Willumsen, one of the younger artists, has attracted 
much attention by his stoneware statuary and vases, which 


reveal great individuality of design and style. The 
Medusa Head, as illustrated above, is the work of Hans 
Hansen, and is executed in Celadon porcelain, one of 
the latest achievements of the Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 
Factory. The works of these artists, together with several 
others, are maintaining the reputation of the Royal 
Copenhagen Porcelain Factory. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


We reproduce on pages 46 and 47 two examples of 
a collection of M. Othon-Friesz paintings which will be on 
exhibition at the beginning of this month in Messrs. 
Tooth’s Galleries. There will be about twenty oil-paintings 
and some watercolours covering the whole period of this 
famous “‘ Fauve’s ” activities, few, if any, of which have 
ever before been exhibited. 

The remarkable tree-paintings which we illustrate on 
pages 39 and 4o are by Dr. Rudolf Treumann, a 
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Bavarian painter whose work we shortly hope to see in 
London. 


The illustrations on pages 49 and 50 are from an 
exceptionally attractive exhibition of nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century French masters at the Independent 
Gallery. The exhibition included works by Cézanne, 
Degas, Gauguin, Marchand, Matisse, Monet, Camille 
Pissarro, Renoir, Seurat, Sisley, and Segonzac, and was 
notable because nearly all were represented by unusual 
works. 


The illustration on page 38 is from a pretty drypoint 
by Hilda Cowham, whose pencil drawings of London, 
Venice, and Southern France at the Greatorex Gallery, 
done in a more serious vein, came as a surprise to those 
who only know this artist as the creator of the long-legged 
Cowham kids. 


Toulouse-Lautrec’s “ Au Moulin Rouge,” which is 
reproduced on plate facing page 40, was painted in 1892, 
and is one of the most impressive examples of this painter’s 
almost uncanny powers. The monochrome reproduction 
cannot possibly do justice to the colour-scheme of this 
picture—red, brown, and green. The figures in this picture 
are all real persons, friends of the artist, with the possible 
exception of the green, mask-like face on the extreme left. 
The artist himself is represented by the man with the 
silk hat in the background. The painting is unforgettable. 
Unfortunately it, too, like so many of the best pictures, has 
gone to America. 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY STAINED GLASS 
FROM ASHBRIDGE 


Our colour plate (facing page 16) refers to a very un- 
usual sale which is to take place at Messrs. Sotheby’s on 
July 12. Eleven windows, 16 ft. in height, from the chapel 
at Ashridge, Herts, are to be put up for auction on that 
date. They are first to be offered as one lot, and if the 
price is not realized in separate lots as catalogued. It would 
be a thousand pities if the latter eventuality were to arise, 
as these windows represent an architectural and conse- 
quently an esthetical and logical unity. They came 
originally from the Abbey Church of Steinfeld, in the 
Eiffel district of Germany to which they were donated 
during a period covering practically the whole of the 
sixteenth century by the various donors whom they 
commemorate. The glass is amongst the best of its period 
and the windows themselves have been fully described by 
Dr. Montague James, Litt.D., F.S.A., F.B.A., in his notes 
published at Grantham, 1906. 


The colour reproduction has been made under rather 
difficult conditions by Messrs. Waterlow and Sons, Ltd. 


Messrs. Gutekunst and Klipstein of Berne, Switzerland, 
send us their new illustrated catalogue of “ Alte und 
Moderne Original-Graphik.” It is a sumptuous little 
production full of interesting things from early German 
engravings to Italian, French, and English masters of the 
eighteenth century; and from Bonington and Goya to 
Utrillo and Marie Laurencin. The catalogue is No. xxv, 
and its price, Fr. §. 





